
















MOBILIZER SYMINGTON: 


what about the businessman? 


ya 


Walter Chrysler’s original tool chest—on display in the Chrysler Automobile Salon, New York 
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The tools that money couldn’t buy 


Walter Chrysler made them himself. He 
was 17, working in a railroad round- 
house. His mechanic’s fingers itched for 
a kit of tools of his own. So young 
Walter got steel and made his own. 


As he shaped them, he shaped a dream 
as well. It was a special American kind 
of dream— free-ranging imagination an- 
chored to solid things like common sense, 
working a little harder, making things 
a little better. And asking no odds of 
anyone. 


It led Walter Chrysler to success in 
railroading when he was young. It led 
1im to study the automobiles of the day. 
Why couldn’t a man build better cars 

n any known—nimbler, safer, more 

able, handsomer. 


> years ago, Walter Chrysler in- 
the first Chrysler car. What he 


ng, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


did changed the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can motoring. He changed it with high- 
compression engines, 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, all-steel bodies, new ways of dis- 
tributing weight for better riding... 
many originations the entire automobile 
industry eventually followed. 


As Chrysler Corporation this year ob- 
serves its 25th anniversary, it is fitting 
that the company he founded should 
pay this tribute to Walter Chrysler and 
his creative genius. 


And the tools of his earlier mechanic’s 
days? I remember when he found them 
in his mother’s house. It was long after 
he had asked me to work with him. He 
brought the tools back from Kansas. A 
few of them needed fixing and he asked 
me to fix them. It was a compliment I 
have never forgotten. 


The qualities Mr. Chrysler put into his 
own tools still mark the great organize 
tion he founded. He built not merely 
material things; he inspired men witha 
zeal to carry on his splendid ideals. 

Chrysler Corporation is still young 
enough to feel his inspiration. He wished 
this company always to be a producer of 
fine automobiles of great value. 

And those of us who were privileged 
to work with him believe that the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
automobiles live up to his tradition. 

It is a tradition uniquely American- 
to live and work with the idea of finding 
better ways to make what people want 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Fine Automobiles of Great Value 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


PLYMOUTH 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cyclewell 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550,000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 
people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders— About 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 
women think enough of the business to in- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 
world for you to use at low cost. 
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About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 
No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 
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@ You will find their plants here location study measured exactly 
for reasons which, summed up, to your requirements. Ask our man! 
amount to this: In Baltimore & : 

: a ; Industrial Development representatives 
Ohio territory resources are so ere located at: 
great, conditions so ideal, and New York 4, N.Y. Baltimore 1, Md. 
transportation so efficient, that new Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
plants naturally are attracted. Chicago 7, Ill. 


The proof: Since the war, Industry 
has invested more than half a billion 
dollars in new plants served by B&O! 


Let us help you find the best place 
for your plant. Tell us your needs, 
in confidence, and our Industrial 
Development staff will submit, 
without cost or obligation, a plant- 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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SIDE LINES 





Mobilization 

WHATEVER DOUBTS we had about the 
scope of industrial mobilization were 
put to rout the other day by Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.). 
At our invitation, Celler had written 
a piece for Forses summarizing his 
contention that U. S. Steel was a 
monopoly and ought to be broken up. 
Coming off the House floor one after- 
noon, Celler met one of our Washing- 
ton reporters, pleaded with him to get 
the piece killed. Although Representa- 
tive Celler’s article had been set up in 
page form, we obliged, and so Celler’s 
syllogisms went into the pie-box. 

Like Celler, many another Washing- 
ton figure has suddenly changed his 
mind about big, bad business under 
the impact of war. It has taken a little 
time, however, for the air to clear 
enough for the outlines of the new at- 
titude to emerge. During the summer 
months Forbes has kept pace with the 
Washington change of mind, has also 
gone over the bumpy mobilization road 
of 1941-43. Our objective: a sane, rea- 
soned, unhurried report on what mo- 
bilization will mean to business this 
time—a report free of the scare copy 
that flooded the mails while the Reds 
oozed down the Korean peninsula. 

Part of the answer, clearly, lies in 
the mobilization experience of War II. 
The story of that experience is buried 
in a 3-foot sheaf of Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee reports, and in stacks 
of data gathering dust in the files of 
such groups as the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Our distillation of 
the material in “Lessons of War II” 
on page 15, is the first non-technical 
summary ever put together. From this 
jump-off point in the past, Fores edi- 
tors have assembled several pieces 
looking toward the future: “What Busi- 
nessmen Think,” “Mr. Assistant Presi- 
dent,” and “Manpower.” 

Military men have an axiom that 
each war takes up, weaponswise, about 
where the previous armistice left off; 
and this has been strikingly the case 
in Korea. The same appears to be 
true of industrial mobilization, for the 
U. S. program in 1939 and 1940 was 
based on the National Defense Act of 
1916, and Washington moves to date 
are repetitions of what occurred during 
the Global War. Despite whispers of 
secret weapons and phantom bills, 
techniques of war or of industrial mo- 
bilization appear to change but little in 
the intervals between wars. 
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If he’d only stop 
e ” e . 99 
joining things— 
© Well! First time anybody ever 
heard Miss Elderman complain 
about the Judge. He likes to serve 
on Committees... but she has to send 
out the notices and reports! 
® Somebody should tell her about 
‘ the DM...new desk model postage 
meter for small mailers. . . does 
away with adhesive stamps and 
sticking, makes mailing a lot easier! 


© No larger than a desk phone, the 
DM prints postage for any kind of 
mail—directly on the envelope, with 
dated postmark, and optional small 
ad. Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post! 

® Postage is set in the meter at your 
postoffice, and protected from loss, 
damage, theft. Visible registers show 
postage on hand, postage used. 

© There’s a postage meter for every 
office, large or small. Call the nearest 
PB office, orsend coupon for booklet. 
® PitnEy-BoweEs, Inc.,in Stamford, 
Conn....Largest makers of mailing 


machines, offices in 93 cities. 
ae % 


PITNEY-BOWES *, 


Postage 
Meter»,<; 


World’s leading makers of mailing 
machines . . . offices in 93 cities in 
the U.S. and Canada. 
















PITNEY-BOWES, Inc.| \.. 26)? ** *] 
1743 Pacific Street, weERt Aq 
Stamford, Conn. ; 


Please send free booklet on the DM. 
Name 








Firm 


Address 








READERS SAY 





Bungling 


Your editorial, “Move Over” [Aug. 15], 
is commendable. 

As the father of a fine lad, Captain in 
an armored outfit, killed in a Sherman 
tank in Germany in 1945, I know how 
inadequate our tank design, then and now, 
really is. 

But what can one expect from the in- 
adequate management our biggest busi- 
ness—U. S. A., Bureaucorporated—has had 
for these uncertain, bungling years—years 
of heartache and worry, polities as usual 
—with no relief in sight? 

We've never lost a war, tis said, but 
neither have we ever had the poor man- 
agement we now have. It’s a perilous 
situation. 


~ 


—J. FAULKNER THOMAS, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


I want to congratulate you on the splen- 
did editorial. . . . 
You certainly hit the nail on the head 
and, in my judgment, will start some of 
the brass at the Pentagon to thinking. 
—Wape V. THOMPSON, 
East Tennessee Natural Gas Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Amen to your comments on page 10 of 
your August 1 issue. 

As a former preesnn tneiins to the 
“Queen of Battle,” I appreciate the valid- 
ity of your pearls for top brass. 

—BERNARD F. HERVERICK, 
Director, Division of Education, 

National Industrial Conference Board, 

‘ New York, N. Y. 


Grange viewpoint 


Re your August 1 comments on pro- 
posed controls, I enclose testimony of 
National Master Goss before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. .. . 
Mr» Goss testified, in part, that “Sec- 
tion 412 . . . whose sole purpose is to 
place in the President’s hands power to 
prevent inflation in the price of a few 
commodities of which the government 
holds a supply . . . should be deleted... . 
It is the opening wedge for possible roll- 
backs which proved completely unwork- 
able in the days of OPA... .” 
—MERRILL SICKLEs, 
Deputy Master, National Grange, 
Washington, D. C. 


FORBES feels the threat of war infla- 
tion overshadows the farm bloc’s distaste 
for price ceilings, believes the OPA roll- 
backs were unworkable because they came 
too late. See “Lessons of World War II,” 
page 15.—Ep. 


Shoe “Top” on prices 

Malcolm Forbes’ editorial, “Plain Prof- 
iteering,” has some good points in it, but 
I am sure you realize that there are other 
sides. ... 

We pay more for leather because the 
tanner has raised his price—and, I believe, 
with justification. In addition to hides, 
our industry uses lots of rubber. I’m sure 
you know the price of natural rubber has 
gone up in a fantastic way due directly 
to the international situation. 

Price controls and price roll-backs per- 
haps are theoretically good ideas. The dif- 
ficulty is that they are almost impossible 
to enforce and encourage lots of black 
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market dealing and give great benefit to 
those people who can forget about their 
consciences. . . . 

The best way to get all-out production 
in this country is to let the mechanism 
of the price market operate in favor of 
an all-out job. 

—Maxey JARMAN, 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Shoe Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Discount parasites 


In your May 1 issue you point out that 
50,000 students are sadly misinformed 
about business profits and costs. 

In the June 1 issue you add very con- 
siderably to this misinformation with your 
article on discount houses. 

Instead of emphasizing the alleged sav- 
ings to the customer and the benefit of 
their “volume” business, you should point 
out that these discount houses are the 
quate of the business world; that they 

epend on the consumer to assume the 

duties and risks of receiving the goods 
directly from the factory; that they de- 
pend on the factory to assume the duties 
of making deliveries to individual custom- 
ers on a retail basis; and last, and most 
important, that they depend on other le- 
gitimate retailers to assume: the risk of 
stocking, displaying, advertising, and giv- 
ing the customer the opportunity of choos- 
ing between all of the various brands on 
the market. 

If, as you also say, you are proud to 
function as a textbook for students of 
business, you will do them a greater serv- 
ice by showing them what functions of 
retailing these “savings” represent and by 
pointing out that the legitimate retailer 
who performs these functions quite often 
makes an even smaller net profit than 
these discount houses. 

—E. HorMann, 
Hamden, Conn. 


Ten-year error 


The Aug. 1 Forses story on B.&O.’s 
“Railroad “Rithmetic” was excellent, but 
you were ten years late in dating the 
race between the Tom Thumb and the 
horse car. Actually it took place in 1830 
and not 1840. The day was August 28. 

—Rosert M. Van Sant, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FORBES spoonfed 


The article “Forbes Spoonfed” under 
Side Lines [June 15] prompted this letter. 

Today’s youth will be employees tomor- 
row and will the business and indus- 
trial leaders in a few years. Do they meas- 
ure up to your idea of employees and fu- 
ture leaders? 

The attitude of present-day youth to- 
ward business and business men, as prov- 
en by that first short course conducted in 
the Albany Business College using Fores 
Magazine, strengthens this idea. That test 
was made with only 55 students. Is that 
a criterion of the attitude of most of to- 
day’s youth? Isn’t it time that attitude was 
changed by present business leaders? 

—Mrs. MyrTLe PoMEROY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We think so.—Ep. 


Forbes 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


U.S. production and employment are at 
an all-time peak! 





Industry should have no difficulty in 


meeting civilian and war demands. 


Defense spending will shift into high 
gear after the elections. 


How prepared are we economically? 
See survey in this issue. 


Duration and spread of Korean war 
will determine the future. 


Vital questions: Should United Nations 
use the atom bomb? When? 


The world’s future may depend upon 
the answers. 


“$5 billion Cut in Non-Military Spend- 
ing Possible.” Why the delay? 


We must win the war against inflation. 


Communist aim is to bleed us eco- 


nomically. 


Business know-how is needed in Wash- 
ington. 


America has it in abundance. Use it. 


Looming: Higher personal and corpo- 
ration income taxes this year. 


Probable: Rationing and excess profits 
tax next year, if war is prolonged. 


Possibility: A national sales tax. 


Effective voluntary rationing could lim- 
it government controls. Let's try it! 


Hoarders should be ostracized. 
Marshall Plan aid is paying dividends. 


Trade between Western European na- 
tions has increased by one-third. 


It is inconceivable that Communist bru- 
tality and ruthlessness will prevail. 


How long can Stalin & Co. hold their 
own and conquered peoples in sub- 
jection and slavery by deceit and force? 


Until their people revolt! 


To hasten the day, the truth must be 
hammered into them. 


Rest assured that a united, cooperative 


ou can Cut Your 
lerical costs with 


BETTER FILING! 


Send 
for this 
FREE 

Booklet Today 





Yes, you can save real money by having just the right filing method 
in every department of your business. For the major part of filing 
cost is clerical time—and the methods detailed in this book can cut 
clerical time appreciably —for you. 

In short, here ready and waiting for you is the concentrated 
experience in filing of Remington Rand .. . for 58 years the world’s 
leader in filing systems and equipment. You can’t afford to ve 
without your copy. Use the handy coupon—right now. 
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United Nations will win. 
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Memington. Fland 
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THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 

Management Controls Library, Room 1303, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 





Yes, I’d like to have a copy of your book on filing, LBV 396. 
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Price LEADERS 


Any way you look at it, Chevrolet’s your best truck investment. The plain and 


simple truth’ is that Chevrolet trucks rate first in all-round savings. And your 


savings only begin with Chevrolet’s low initial price. Chevrolet's operating cost 


is right at rock bottom, too. Then Chevrolet trucks are traditionally famous for 


low maintenance costs. They’re really rugged . . . built to stay on the job day 
after day, year after year. Now add extra high trade-in value to all this and you 
get the best buy in the business . . . Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Paytoap Lerapers 


For low operating costs per ton mile, smart buyers 
choose Chevrolet trucks. Designed to cut running 
and repair costs, their solid, rugged construction 
lets you deliver the goods with real reductions in 
operating expense. 


PerrRrorMANCE LEADERS 


The most powerful Chevrolet trucks ever built! 
Your choice of two great Valve-in-Head engines 
gives you high pulling power over a wide range 
of usable road speeds—high acceleration to cut 
down total trip time. 
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ADVANCE-DESIGN 


ta UCAS 


Poputariry LEADERS 


Chevrolet trucks have led in demand and sales for 
the last eight consecutive truck production years 

. are far ahead again this year according to 
current registration figures. Here’s convincing proof 
of greater owner satisfaction. 
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Fact and Comment | 





by MALCOLM FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


CUT OUT THE “PORK”! 


A most disheartening development since the Korean War 
to my mind was the defeat by the Senate of a proposal 
by several sensible Senators to dispense with several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars from this year’s Rivers, Harbors 
and Reclamation appropriations. This legislation, less for- 
mally known as the “Pork Barrel Bill,” is constructed annu- 
ally like a jig-saw puzzle. Some Senators want several mil- 
lions for pet projects in their states, others want approval 
for expensive public works programs in their bailiwicks. 

The Pork Barrel Bill is wide open for the type of econ- 
omy the Government must practice if we are to pay for this 
war without rampant inflation and ultimate economic 
chaos. With very burdensome new taxes ahead, individual 
citizens will have to cut their spending. Why can't the 
Government cut its “normal” and non-essential spending 
as it pours needed new billions into defense? 

Another spending program that can wait while we pay 
for this war is the expansion of Federal spending for old 
and new Social Security programs. Such aid won't help 
much if the dollar’s value is cut sharply by inflation. 

And the program for European Recovery surely can now 
be curtailed. The dollar shortage is less critical, Europe’s 
recovery more rapid than expected. With our new plans 
for rearming Europe, why not cut back on ERP billions? 

In these areas and others the Government, by spending 
very much less, will be more able to pay-as-we-go for war 
preparation. Such decisive cutting will take political cour- 
age by both administrators and legislators. But with many 
Americans spilling their physical guts in Korea, a display of 
political guts at home is not an unreasonable request. 


SOCONY-VACUUM’S DIRECTORS 


A recent ForseEs editorial quoted the letter of a Socony- 
Vacuum director who had been criticized by a stockholder 
for the meagerness of his holdings in the company. 

The other day, as the luncheon guest of Socony’s Board 
Chairman Holton and two of his associates, we discussed 
the subject further. Mr. Holton, a cheerful, keen-thinking 
man, brought out two additional factors that might justify 
small ownership by a corporation director: 

The director who is also an officer of the company 
(ten of Socony’s eleven work for the company) has a great 
stake in the company’s progress without being a share- 
holder. His job, his income, depend on the company’s 
prosperity. Also, he is a participant in the company’s pen- 
sion plan, so that his retirement income is intimately tied 
up with how the company fares. After taxes and living 
expenses, the director with some money to invest might 
decide to put it in other securities on the accepted theory 
that it isn’t wise to have all one’s eggs in one basket. 

Mr. Holton further frankly said that, in his judgment, 


some directors may not be able to acquire large stock 
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ownership, particularly younger directors who have risen 
to higher salary brackets in recent years when income taxes 
and inflation have left little “extra” for a man with a family. 
It’s a long, long time since being a corporation director 
and having the means to own a yacht were synonymous. 
By the time a well-paid executive today educates his chil- 
dren, supports his family comfortably, and maintains an 
insurance program, he may have little left to invest. 

“Should our company sacrifice the services of an able 
director because he can’t purchase a lot of our stocks?,” 
asked Mr. Holton. 

The answer, of course, is No. Stockholders benefit from 
brains at the helm. But there is this point: if a man is good 
enough, able enough to be wanted as a director, shouldn't 
he be sufficiently compensated by one plan or another so 
that he can be at least a moderate shareholder? To repeat 
what was mentioned previously, stockholders don’t like the 
idea of a company’s directors holding few if any shares. 
Corporations with many shares in many hands should 
certainly make it a policy to encourage in a practical way 
stock ownership by directors. 

I might add that it was a most refreshing experience to 
find a management “top” so keenly and vigorously concern- 
ing himself with this oft-neglected phase of a corporation’s 
public relations. Heading a giant company today calls for 
far more than selling genius or production wizardry. Such 
men are in effect trustees of the free enterprise system, 
and their vision must cover a wider field than just the per 
share earnings of their own particular enterprise. 


FREE RIDE TO CHURCH 


Recently the following advertisement appeared in large 
space in a Jacksonville, Fla. newspaper: 


FREE TRANSPORTATION TO AND FROM CHURCH 


“The Management and Employees of the Jacksonville Coach 
Co., composed of men and women of all faiths and creeds work- 
ing harmoniously together, feel that in these troubled times the 
greatest single need in the world today is prayer. 


“Beginning Sunday and on every Sunday until further notice 
anyone boarding the bus between the hours of 8:00 A.M. and 
1:00 P.M. may ride free on any bus on the City lines by merely 
saying to the operator, ‘I am going to Sunday School or Church,’ 
or ‘I have been to Sunday School or Church.’ 


“This not only applies to persons attending regular church 
services but is being done to encourage children to attend Sun- 
day School. ‘As the twig is bent so grows the tree’ and, as we 
all know, no child ever got into trouble attending Sunday 
Schools. 

“The world today is divided into two armed camps. Those 
who believe in God and trust in God and those, who like the 
fool ‘Hath said there is no God.’ We in the United States are 
thankful that the vast majority of our people are in the camp 
of God... .” 

(signed) Witey L. Moore, 


President. 





Commented Vice-President Conlon: 

“As everyone knows, no one loves the ‘bus company,’ 
but since our announcement concerning free transportation 
to church or from, has been made public, we have been 
swamped with phone calls praising this idea, and it has 
been carried over the wires of both the United Press and 
the Associated Press. 

“Mr. Moore’s idea was that at this time, with the world 
in its chaotic condition, much good would come if our 
citizens began attending church more regularly. It was his 
idea to make transportation free to all the church-goers, re- 
gardless of color or creed. Many suggestions were made as 
to how this could be controlled so that too many ‘deadbeats’ 
would not ride free, but Mr. Moore felt that the honor 


system was the best and, in his own words, ‘If anyone wants 
to beat us out of a ride by saying he is going to church, 
such a lie will be on his conscience and not mine.’ 

“The first day that this experiment was put into effect 
our spot check indicated that approximately ten thousand 
people got on our buses and rode free merely by saying, 
‘I am going to church’ or ‘I have been to church.’ 

“We, at Jacksonville Coach Co., feel that, as time goes 
on, this innovation will gather momentum and that in sev- 
eral more weeks many more thousands of people will take 
advantage of free transportation to their churches.” 

Mr. Moore and his associates are to be congratulated 
on one of the simplest, soundest, most inspiring examples 
of good public relations we have ever noted. 





SOCIALISTS UNFIT TO GOVERN BRITAIN 


This is the third, and final despatch by our Editor-in- 
Chief, who has been investigating conditions in Britain. 


One definite conclusion: Britain’s Socialists are unfit to 
govern the nation soundly, successfully. 

They are under the heel of unions; must, to retain power, 
indulge in policies inimical to the stability, solvency of the 
State. 

It cannot be taken for granted, however, that the major- 
ity of Britons will follow the example of Australians and 
New Zealanders, and kick out their Labor Government at 
the next election. 

Too many of them are revelling in unprecedented politi- 
cal handouts, do not stop to question what the upshot is 
likely to be. “Sufficient for the day.” 

Many Attlee vote-currying schemes are akin to Truman’s. 
“Spend, spend, spend. Elect, elect, elect.” 

As here, unioneers and farmers are being wooed regard- 
less of economic, national consequences. 


Fantastic Extravagances 


One Scottish farmer related to me this experience: 

By official decree he raised a large tonnage of potatoes 
last year, the Government guaranteeing to buy them all at 
£8%* per ton. When he was ready to sell, two political 
inspectors appeared, did dickering, agreed to sell him the 
whole lot back at £3 per ton. 

So, he pocketed a profit of £5% per ton—and retained his 
entire crop, for use as seed! 

He is much too smart a businessmen to imagine that this 
sort of suicidal practice can last. 

In addition to enormous expansion of potato-growing, 
Britain has very vastly increased poultry-raising—to insure 
larger food supplies against the danger of war-wrought 
isolation by enemy submarines. 

Farmers are paid far more for eggs than consumers are 
charged. And the Government shoulders the total cost of 
collecting, shipping and distributing them. 

Lest we become derisive, let us remember that the Tru- 
man Administration takes from taxpayers an average of 
over a dollar per bushel to fatten potato growers—and 
sells uncenscionable surplus stocks at one cent per hundred 
pounds, after incurring grievous expenses for collecting and 
distributing—and dyeing—them! 


* The £ is equivalent to $2.80. 


Nationalized Health Unhealthy 

Heaven save us from the Fair Deal’s “health insurance” 
fantasy! 

Britain's ruinous experiment should effectively wam 
America. 

The cost has soared and soared and soared astronom- 
ically beyond all the politicians’ estimates. 

Think of this: When you go into a chemist’s shop you 
find that he has shelves laden with uncalled for prescrip- 
tions! 

Men and women—especially women—have swamped doc- 
tors with real or imaginary ills, have been prescribed for, 
gone to a druggist’s for the recommended medicine—and 
then forgotten about it! 

Prescriptions—and medicine—cost nothing. And in a 
shocking number of instances are evalued at exactly that. 

Any wonder thoughtful British subjects, sensitive to some 
glimmering of the nation’s ghastly financial predicament, 
are demanding that at least a nominal charge (about 15 
cents) be exacted for each prescription? 

Doctors:have told me they are so inundated with neurotic 
patients having no physical ailments that they are utterly 
incapable of according adequate service to persons really 
sick. Plaguing a doctor is a diversion—which costs nothing. 

The dearth of hospital beds and nurses throughout Brit- 
ain is appalling. 

The middle and wealthy families are suffering most. They 
are prepared to pay for medical attention. But doctors 
haven’t time to care for them properly, so overburdened 
are they by free patients whom they are compelled to 
handle. 


British Workers Smug 
The typical British worker is supremely smug, even arro- 
ant. 
: HE is ruling the United Kingdom—even the British Em- 
pire and pretty much the whole world. 
He feels under no obligation to the U.S. Said one young 
railway employee to me: “We are paying for everything we 
et.” 
" I replied: “Then your Government must be paying a lot 
of bills twice, because we American taxpayers are furnish- 
ing you with hundreds of millions every year.” 
He cast his head in the air superciliously, defiantly, and 
strode off. —B. C. Fores. 


Forbes 
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LOUIS OVER DEAN? 


The Louis Johnson-Dean Acheson 
fracas will soon be settled. Odds are 
that Dean Acheson’s head will roll, al- 
though there’s a chance both men will 
lose their titles. 

Acheson has been fighting for his 
Cabinet life through Felix Frankfurter, 
Senator Millard (“Milord”) F. Tydings 
(D.-Md.) and a slew of local, pow- 
erful society folks. Victor Emanuel, 
Milton Kronheim, et al, who gave 
Johnson the wherewithal in ’48 to keep 
Truman’s campaign train rolling, have 
been fighting for Johnson. 

Unfortunately for “dear Dean,” Tru- 
man still believes more in the dollar 
than in “sassiety.” Truman is an 
earthy, back-room type fellow, and he 
tolerates, but never enjoys, the com- 
pany of such guys as Acheson and the 
kid-gloves crowd. 

Johnson, who is notable as a cusser 
among his cronies, has used gutter- 
words more than once in poker-game 
conversations to describe the campaign 
Acheson & Company have been wag- 
ing. The two men hardly speak to 
each other any more. 


STILL POLITICS 


White House strategists, from Harry 
down, are giving 99 per cent of their 
thought to domestic politics as Novem- 
ber 7 gets closer and the polls show 
increasing signs of dissatisfaction with 
the present clique in power. 

Political strategy is dictating some 
strange moves for Truman. Six months 
ago, he wouldn’t have made public 
moves to get the Catholic vote, for in- 
stance, but now he is about to an- 
nounce his intention of appointing a 
permanent envoy to the Vatican. A 
year ago, he would not have considered 
asking that Spain be brought into the 
Atlantic Pact nations, but now he is on 
the verge. Even another “whistle stop” 
tour—between Congressional recess 
time and the elections—is being gos- 
siped around Blair House. 


ANTI-BUREAUCRAT 


Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.), a 
modern Johnny Appleseed (he is the 
largest apple-grower on earth), really 
talks plain these days when he gets a 
chance to meet any sizable group of 
his constituents. 

_ Over at Berryville, Va., where the 
Senator lives in a white-pillared man- 
sion, he gave a picnic for 5,000 mem- 
bers of the International Apple Asso- 
ciation, convening in Washington. 

_ “Why, if the bureaucrats had been 
in charge of planning for the Florida 
citrus industry two years ago, when it 
was sick, I suppose it would have 
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died,” the Senator asserted. “But 
through free private enterprise, adapt- 
ing itself to the new frozen concen- 
trates development, Florida’s citrus in- 
come today has doubled. It is pushing 


$175,000,000 annually... . 


The Senator warned his fellow ap- 
ple-growers that if Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan ever gets 
his hands on the apple-growing indus- 
try, “we will run into chaos.” His 
listeners alternated between clapping, 
stomping and shouting. 


ATOMIC BEST SELLER 


“The Effects of Atomic Weapons,” 
issued recently by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, bids fair to become a 
best-seller. The first printing of 10,000 
was exhausted quickly and another 
10,000 begun. 

It can be obtained by writing to 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C., enclosing $1.50 pay- 
able to U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

What puzzles observers here is the 
scarcity of down-to-earth organization 
moves in large cities to cope with pos- 
sible atomic attacks. Virtually every- 





TO GET A WAR CONTRACT 

1. Don’t go to Washington to “size 
up the situation.” Says Hubert 
Howard, Munitions Board chairman: 
“Washington trips for most business- 
men are a waste of money.” 


2. Contact the biggest firms in your 
line for subcontracts; 9 out of 10 war 
orders are subcontracts. 


3. Write these agencies: 


Central Military Procurement In- 
formation Office, Room 8D760, The 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. 


Federal Supply Inquiry Office, Room 
7114, Seventh and D Streets, S.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Tell them what you make. Ask for ad- 
dresses of Washington offices who buy 
your product. Ask all such offices to 
put you on their mailing list to receive 
invitations to bid. 

4. If you receive an invitation to 
bid, acknowledge it whether you sub- 
mit a bid or not. Then you won't be 
dropped from mailing lists. 

5. Requests for invitations to bid 
should bring answers within 30 days. 
Actual bids are answered within 10 
days if they are low, not answered at 
all if they do not win contracts. 
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body knows that “planning” is going 
on along this line, but that absolutely 
nothing has been really accomplished. 


WAGE LINE 

Truman, whose political destiny is 
tied to the skirts of Phil Murray, Bill 
Green and lesser labor leaders, couldn’t 
possibly put in effective wage stabiliza- 
tion. He or his bureaucrats can only 
talk a good deal while granting 
“fringe,” or other labor raises. Or he 
might “iron out inequities” in a few 
thousand cases while blandly protest- 
ing that he is “holding the wage line.” 


SUGAR UNCLE 

If your wife has been hoarding sugar 
(or anything else, for that matter), tell 
her to unlax, if she hasn’t already dis- 
covered the awful truth: there are 
no shortages of edibles, and likely won’t 
be. The shortages will be in the 
heavy stuff—the hardware—and, in all 
likelihood, most families who really can 
afford items made of steel, etc., al- 
ready have them. 

Since he purchased Cuba’s entire 
1950 crop, Uncle Sam will have more 
than 8.5 million tons for the year. Next 
year, 1951, the sugar industry con- 
fidently anticipates a 12,000,000-ton 
supply. 

American consumers can’t possibly 
use more than 8.5 million tons, unless 
they start sprinkling lawns with it. 


SENATORIAL PUBLICITY 

When the average reporter is cover- 
ing a police beat in Cedar Rapids he 
knows that politicians are politicians. 
But once he gets to Washington, he 
thinks every Fair Dealer is a states- 
man. 

Example: Senator Edward L. Leahy 
(D.-R. I.), a newcomer, recently in- 
troduced a joint resolution calling for 
a joint Senate-House committee to 
study postal rates and methods of im- 
proving the postal service. Leahy’s 
publicity gimmick was played by the 
wire services as big news. 

Nobody stopped to think that only 
two years ago the Hoover Commission 
made such a study and that all its 
findings are readily available. If Con- 
gressmen spend any great amount of 
time “studying” the Post Office (which 
isn’t likely, despite the free publictiy 
for Senator Leahy), they will be wast- 
ing every minute of it so spent. Hoover 
Commission showed the Post Office 
bureaucrats how to save hundreds of 
millions—if they wanted to. 


DOGHOUSE IN THE AIR 

If there is one handsome young man 
in Washington who was riding high 
and wide a year ago, but is in the dog- 


house today, it is General Hoyt Van- 
denberg, chief of staff of the Air Force. 

Vandenberg is losing out in every 
hurried Pentagon conference. Gone 
is the glamor of bygone days, gone 
the publicity engendered for his view- 
point by William Bradford Huie and 
the other bright boys who wanted to 
sink the Navy and salute only the sky- 
fighters. 

Army is about to win its fight to 
control its own tactical aviation. And 
Vandenberg already had lost his battle 
to limit Navy and Marine Corps avia- 
tion development on their own hook. 

Matter of fact, the little war in 
Korea (it is little only in comparison 
with the really big ones of other days) 
has disproved a lot of armchair theo- 
rists. Army brass learned long ago that 
every war is a different war. (British 
General Braddock learned this before 
America became a Republic). Navy 
brass learned it to their sorrow in 


World War II. Now, the Air Force 
brass is getting its lesson the hard way. 


CARBON-STEEL CONTROLS ° 


The Office of Industry and Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
nearest thing to the old War Produc- 
tion Board at this time, is about to 
recontrol most of the 70-odd carbon 
steel products removed from control 
last year. This means no more exports 
without licenses. 

OIC seems to be growing in impor- 
tance. This reflects the always-increas- 
ing influence of Charles Sawyer, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who is closer to the 
real Truman than most of the left- 
wingers who dish out the economic 
reports from the White House. 


WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


There’s a growing demand, particu- 
larly in large cities, for a new War 
Damage Corporation so that private 
insurance companies once more can 
write policies on buildings and equip- 
ment that could be destroyed in a 
quick A-bomb assault. 

War-damage insurance was free 
from Pearl Harbor until June, 1942, 
when the War Damage Corporation 
was set up. Congress probably will 
wait until next session to act (if the 
Russians hold off that long), but if the 
nation is going back to a war economy, 
businessmen want to be ready for every 
contingency. So do home-owners. 


NATIONAL SALES TAX? 


No less than a dozen Congressmen 
have discussed a national re a tax— 
privately, of course—in recent weeks, 
and most of them say candidly they 
do not see how it can be dodged. 


No one seems likely to bring it out this 
session, but some of the braver ones 
will sponsor it next year as the only 
way to make everybody, rich or poor, 
shoulder his fair share of huge war 
and defense costs. 


The more you think of it, the more * 


you have to credit Senator Walter F. 
George (D.-Ga.) for slowing down the 
Administration’s July-August drive to 
place the onus of “profiteering” on big 
businesses, by plugging hard only for 
an excess profits tax. George was able 
to steer public thinking into channels 
that spread the tax burden. 


MISTER REECE 


B. Carroll Reece, who squeaked to 
vitcory over little-known Representa- 
tive Dayton Phillips (R.-Tenn.) in the 
Republican primaries down South, is 
going to find it hard to forgive some 
of his Congressional colleagues (Joe 
Martin, for instance) who made no 
bones about the fact that they liked 
the idea of having Phillips in Congress. 

“Mister Reece,” as he is known to 
his stalwarts in Tennessee, is more or 
less chastened and won’t throw as much 
weight around in high Republican cir- 
cles as he used to. Most Republicans 
can’t forget that Bob Taft put Carroll 
Reece into the Republican National 
Committee to help him (Taft) get the 
’48 nomination, and Reece immediately 
began to play right into Tom Dewey's 
able hands. His reward was the old 
heave-ho about three hours after 
Dewey was nominated, about what he 
could have expected. 

Taft still pays his open respects to 
Reece, but only because he realizes 
that the Southern Republican dele- 
gates, who are good only at nominating 
time, are buddies of “Mister Reece. 


POWER OF PRESS 


Last month the nation’s press was 
the subject of a House wrangle that 
proved very little about the press and 
a lot about the snappish temper of 
Congress. Rep. Emanuel Celler at- 
tacked the proposal to exempt media 
from price controls in this mobilization 
as in War II. “We have the very 
anomalous situation,” charged he, “that 
everything a newspaper buys is con- 
trolled, but everything a newspaper 
sells is uncontrolled.” Like baseballers 
taking batting practice, other Congress- 
men stepped up to take their cuts at 
Celler’s curveball. Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack (D.-Mass.) came out for con- 
tinued “freedom of the press,” even if, 
as is the case, most papers blasted the 
Democratic party regularly. Represent- 
ative Brown (R.-Ohio) claimed the 
media exemption was put into the OPA 
provisions to protect the press from 


those who wanted to control news—a 
lusty slap at the Administration. Repre- 
sentative George Miller (D.-Calif.) 
brought in the postal issue, alleged the 
press received $160 million a year in 
“subsidy,” meaning low postal rates. 
Defending the inclusion of outdoor ad- 
vertising in his proposed exemption 
from price control, Representative 
Buchanan (D.-Pa.) said he included it 
as an agency for “dissemination of 
information.” (P.S. The exemption 
stuck. ) 


FARMS FIT 


American farmers are in a better 
position to meet the feed, food and 
fiber needs of a total war than they 
were in 1940, by every standard. 

Fact is, fast-mechanizing farmers are 
producing just as much this year, with 
about a half million fewer workers, 
than yd were last year. There were 
11,643,000 persons working on farms 
in July, the lowest number in many 
years, but the same amount of work 
was being done. 

As of last January 1, there were 
5,800,000 automobiles, 2,200,000 mo- 
tor trucks and 3,550,000 tractors, not 
counting garden tractors, on U. S. 
farms. The year before there were 
5,300,000 cars, 2,100,000 trucks, 
3,250,000 tractors. 


SUB SITUATION 


Military Moguls are concerned with 
reports that Far East waters are 
“swarming” with Russian subs. Al- 
though these subs are spotted regularly 
on American and British radar screens, 
no incidents have taken place between 
~ 1c, warships and Soviet 
subs. 

U. S. cruisers and destroyers have a 
full supply of depth bombs, despite the 
fact that North Korea has no combat 
subs. The military assumption is that 
if Stalin maneuvers the Chinese Reds 
into the Korean war, he is likely to 
turn over a few submarines, with full 
crews, to the North Koreans. 


WHERE NEXT? 


If cold war hots up outside Korea, 
Indo-China is reckoned the likeliest 
spot by officials here. Yugoslavia is be- 
ing given the prewar propaganda treat- 
ment as Uncle Josef accuses Tito of 
mobilizing against him, etc. Neverthe- 
less, other signs point to peaceful pene- 
tration as the standing Soviet intent in 
Balkans, the Near East: trade talks 
with Iran, no increase in Russian occu- 
pation pressures in Berlin or Vienna. 
In Far East, Red China is by no means 
anxious to risk U.S. war by Formosa 
attack. Long-range worry: encirclement 
of India by Red regimes China, Indo- 
China, Tibet. 





The BUSINESS Pipeline 


BUYING BRAKED , 


Scare-buying spree is tapering off as 
consumers realize that military de- 
mands won't suddenly sweep goods off 
the counters. Large-scale defense or- 
ders are yet to be placed—when they 
are their effect won't be felt for sev- 
eral months. Their influence should be 
gradual, might follow the pre-Pearl 
Harbor pattern. 


AUTOS STILL IN HIGH 


Even though assembly lines were 
running about two months ahead of 
last year’s levels, fear-buying by motor- 
ists piled up order tes Sema and dis- 
torted the delivery picture. Way it 
looks now, record auto output should 
continue through year’s end, delivery 
dates remain uncertain. Armament or- 
ders present no immediate threat of 
cutbacks. 


CONSTRUCTION CRUISING 


Building materials production is just 
about balancing record construction ac- 
tivity. Any large bulge in military re- 
quirements would exert a damper upon 
civilian building. According to manu- 
facturers, their ability to meet future 
demand for products will be deter- 
mined not by capacity, but by the 
availability of raw materials and per- 
haps manpower. 


LUMBER NOT LOOSE 


Home building is zooming lumber 
production, also prices, as new homes 
go up in record numbers. While effect 
of military purchases is still slight, the 
tight lumber situation is being aggra- 
vated by freight car shortages. 


MORE MORTGAGES 


The nation’s savings associations 
broke all records in the amount of 
mortgage credit advanced to home 
buyers in the first six months of the 
year. Figure of $750 million brought 
overall total of outstanding credit to 
$12.5 billion. Over 3% million families 
are now on the books. 


COPPER FIRST TO CUT 


Growing shortage of copper is begin- 
ning to hit fabricators. Some are pre- 
paring to cut back operations, others 
have already done so. Failure of Con- 
gress to suspend 2¢ per pound import 
duty is contributing to market chaos 
as producers’ inventories hit rock bot- 
tom. Even shorter rations are looked 
or as government stock-piling steps 
up. 


OTHER METALS SQUEEZED 


Other non-ferrous items are also un- 
er pressure as consumers scramble to 


the market place. Tin prices seem on 
the way to new highs, as the British 
government puts a curb on sales. Lead 
has gone up again as inventory build- 
ing spurs demand. Prevailing shortages 
in last few months continue unabated 
in zinc, with government purchasing 
helping to aggravate the matter. Alum- 
inum producers are pushing expansion, 
meantime are allocating supplies in 
many instances. 


STEEL STILL STEADY 


Difficulties in obtaining steel are 
multiplying as customers pyramid their 
orders on top of peak demands being 
made by autos, construction, and ap- 
pliances. While scare orders are ex- 
pected to fall off, consumers will con- 
tinue pressure for quick deliveries. Un- 
til military needs are better known, the 
industry remains confident that it can 
take care of civilian orders. Meanwhile, 
mills are screening order lists, keeping 
customers to established quotas. 


MINES MOBILIZING 


Fuel and power sources are girding 
for war needs. Soft coal operators are 
ready to turn out up to 700 million 
tons yearly if need be, contrasted to 
peak demand of 620 million tons a 
few years ago. Increased mechaniza- 
tion enables larger output per miner, 
while manpower resources are consid- 
ered adequate. 


POWER TURNING IT ON 


Electric power output is soaring as 
the utilities meet zooming industry de- 
mand. With output nearly twice that of 
1941, more than 100 billion kilowatt 
hours are there should defense needs 
require two or three shift operations in 
industry. 


OIL OK NOW 


Substantial reserve oil production of 
more than 1 billion barrels daily, with- 
out waste or harm to individual wells, 
highlights the extent of industry pre- 
paredness. Production is now running 
at top levels. Civilian needs seem as- 
sured, though call for high quality avi- 
ation gasoline might affect motor fuel 
quality. Heavy oil needs will increase 
this fall, normal requirements probably 
being supplemented by those indus- 
tries engaged in war production. 


PIPELINE PRODUCT 


The natural gas industry, now deliv- 
ering energy at the rate of four thous- 
and billion cubic feet a year, promises 
to ease the transportation problem in 
fuel. It now accounts for about 20% of 
the country’s total energy supply com- 
pared to 13% four years ago. Now mid- 
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way in its ten-year expansion program, 
the industry will increase its output as 
new pipelines and storage facilities 
come into being. One proviso: con- 
tinued availability of materials and 
manpower. 


PAPER PANIC 


Decrying scare buying, to which 
they attribute the apparent paper prod- 
ucts shortage, the American Pulp and 
Paper Association is emphasizing its 
belief that present production rate is 
well above consumption. Abnormal 
purchases have forced many mills to 
limit the volume of business they'll ac- 
cept. Meantime, some manufacturers 
have withdrawn price lists, now quote 
price prevailing at time of delivery. 


GLASS BOTTLENECK 


Prolonged strikes in soda-ash plants 
are posing the threat of bottle-necks in 
the glass industry. Bottle-makers, the 
first to feel the pinch, are resorting to 
allocations. Food processors, soft drinks, 
liquor distillers are directly affected. 
Shortage may extend to other glass 
products in which soda ash is an essen- 
tial ingredient. 


SAVINGS UP 


We're still a nation of savers. The 
country’s 530 mutual savings banks 
made further progress this year, regis- 
tering a gain in total deposits for the 
first six months of $652 million, or 
3.38%, as against $548 million, or 
2.98%, for the same period in 1949. 
Total deposits are nearing the $20 bil- 
lion mark; have virtually doubled in 
the last decade. And savings bank as- 
sets for the first time exceeded $22 
billion, hitting this peak in March. The 
number of deposit accounts rose from 
15.7 million to 19.5 million. 


INSURANCE UP 


Life insurance purchases also con- 
tinued their upward trend. In the 
year’s first seven months they amounted 
to $15.5 billion, an increase of $2.5 
billion, or 19%, over the same period 
last year. Group and industrial life in- 
surance also recorded sizable gains. 


DOLLAR GAP DOWN 


Further narrowing of the dollar 
“gap” is envisioned this year as the 
tempo of imports begins to quicken. 
Mobilization needs, government stock- 
piling of critical materials, are expected 
to result in heavier shipments to the 
U.S. A sharp hike in world commodity 
prices will add to the value of Ameri- 
can purchases. Meantime, tighter curbs 
on exports are expected this fall, with 
more and more items being added to 
the “strategic” list. 





THE NEW BILL 





It vests total powers in the President, ties 
wage ceilings only loosely to price checks 


GovERNMENT orders putting important 
segments of the nation’s economy un- 
der wartime controls will begin rolling 
out of Washington any day now. Au- 
thority for the regimentation of busi- 
ness on a broad basis will stem from 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
This is the legislation which Congress 
has been grinding out since mid-July, 
in response not only to President Tru- 
man’s request but to widespread pub- 
lic demand. The law is complicated, 
covering such diverse matters as priori- 
ties and allocations, credit restrictions, 
and price and wage controls. Some of 
its broad language is so indefinite that 
only time will make clear all its im- 
plications. 

Truman asked Congress for what 
amounts to a blank check to do what 
he considers necessary. While Congress 
has pared down slightly the ramifica- 
tions of the Presidential powers, Tru- 
man is getting pretty much what he 
asked for, plus powers to impose price 
and wage ceilings which he did not 
seek. At this writing, final form of the 
law is still undecided because a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee must 
still compromise minor differences be- 
tween versions passed by Senate and 
House. However, the main outlines of 
DPA are clear. Its major provisions 
follow: 


Declaration of Policy 

The “why” of the law is clearly set 
forth in the introductory section, 
which is identical in House and Senate 
bills and therefore certain to remain 
unchanged in the final law. 

This ringingly patriotic preamble 
states, in part: “. . . in order that 
expansion may proceed at once, and 
that the national economy may be 
maintained with the maximum effec- 
tiveness and the least hardship, normal 
civilian production and purchases must 
be curtailed and redirected. 

“It is the objective of this Act to 
provide the President with authority 
to accomplish these adjustments in the 
operation of the economy. It is the in- 
tention of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent shall use the powers conferred by 
this Act to’ promote the national de- 
fense, by meeting, promptly and ef- 
fectively, the requirements of military 
programs in support of our national 
security and foreign policy objectives, 
and by preventing undue strains and 
dislocations upon wages, prices, and 
production or distribution of materials 
for civilian use, within the framework, 





as far as practicable, of the American 
system of competitive enterprise.” 


Priorities and Allocations 


This title confers broad and flexible 
powers to the President to require the 
performance of any contracts or orders 
deemed necessary or appropriate to 
promote the national defense. This sec- 
tion closely resembles the World War 
II law under which the War Produc- 
tion Board operated, and will there- 
fore be an old story to most corporation 
executives. One important exception: 
rationing of consumer goods at the re- 
tail level is expressly forbidden. An- 
other: power to allocate materials will 
not be limited by the necessity of a 
finding that fulfillment of defense re- 
quirements will cause a scarcity of the 
materials or facilities being allocated. 
This time, all that will be required will 
be for Uncle Sam to decide that such 
action is “necessary or appropriate to 
promote the national defense.” In short, 
the sky is the limit as to how far the 
government can allocate. 

The power to issue priorities or make 
allocations can be exercised in a variety 
of ways. A manufacturer can be com- 
pelled to fill a particular order in pref- 
erence to another. He can be forced to 
stop making a certain item, or reduce 
its production. He can be forbidden to 
use a certain material, or to accumu- 
late inventories considered excessive. 
These powers can also be used to en- 
able war contractors to get scarce ma- 








Harris & Ewing 
TAFT (R.-OHIO): 

He opposed more powers for 
Truman, called Korea “No par- 
ticular strain on the economy.” 
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terials, or to divert materials to the 
support of the civilian economy when 
necessary to promote national defense, 
Penalty for a willful violation of a 
priority or allocation order will be the 
same as during World War II: a fine 
up to $10,000, imprisonment up to 
one year, or both. 


Requisitioning Authority 

If the government cannot obtain 
equipment, materials, or facilities con- 
sidered necessary for defense, at a rea- 
sonable price, this title grants authority 
to step in with requisitioning orders. 
If this power is used, the government 
determines the amount of compensa- 
tion considered just. If the property 
owner disagrees, he gets 75 per cent 
of what was offered and files suit for 
more. After defense needs no longer 
require requisitioned property, the or- 
iginal owner must be given a chance 
to reacquire it. This drastic requisition- 
ing power goes beyond the law in ef- 
fect during World War II, which was 
limited to military or naval equipment 
and supplies, and which did not cover 
“facilities” at all. The intent of this 
section is to provide a club over hoard- 
ers, black marketers, and others un- 


willing to contribute to national de- 


fense. 


Expansion of Productive Capacity 

This section establishes a loan guar- 
antee program, similar to that operated 
by the Federal Reserve System during 
the last war. Government procurement 
agencies will be able to guarantee loans 
to defense producers made by banks 
and other financial institutions. Direct 
loans by Federal agencies will also be 
possible, if necessary financial assis- 
tance is otherwise unavailable on rea- 
sonable terms. This title also permits 
the creation of new government cor- 
porations, entitled to borrow up to $2 
billion from the Treasury, and allows 
procurement restrictions of other laws 
to be waived to permit advance pay- 
ments, premium payments, and long 
term contracts. 


Price and Wage Stabilization 


Framing a price control law in 1941 
and 1942 took Congress seven months. 
This time, it was done in less than 
seven weeks, and as a mere section of 
a broader law instead of a separate 
statute. The World War II price con- 
trol pattern was not followed this time, 
because Congress has tried to tie wages 
and prices together. Without any 
doubt, it will be this hastily concocted 
section of the omnibus law which will 
cause the most difficulty in adminstra- 
tion, and which businessmen will find 
hardest to understand. Congress did 
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not go all-out for price and wage con- 
trol but settled for a partial system, 
a flexible formula for handling particu- 
lar situations and individual commodi- 
ties. The new law does not establish 
another OPA, or any other defense 
agency. It simply lays out a set of 
standards, and grants the President 
wide latitude to use his discretion 
within the prescribed limits. 

The price control title begins by 
urging the President to encourage vol- 
untary action to contribute toward 
economic stabilization. Then it em- 
powers the President to establish price 
ceilings selectively on any material 
important to national defense or sig- 
nificantly affecting the cost of living, if 
an excessive price increase has oc- 
curred or threatens. If this price power 
is used, the President may also take 
parallel action to control wages in in- 
dustries producing or handling mate- 
rials or property on which price ceil- 
ings have been set. While the Presi- 
dent may stabilize wages in any in- 
dustry, he must do so if a wage in- 
crease would force a boost in the price 
ceiling, or would “impose an undue 
burden” on the seller operating under 
this ceiling. Beyond this power to im- 
pose selective price and wage controls, 
the President also has authority to go 
whole-hog and set ceilings on the en- 
tire economy. If general price ceilings 
are invoked, general wage ceilings 
must be established as well. Standards 
set up for controlling wages and prices 
are complicated. The base period is 
May 24-June 24, 1950, but the Presi- 
dent may adopt another period in the 
case of abnormal market factors dur- 
ing the pre-Korea month. In the case 
of wages, stabilization cannot be below 
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the level paid during the base period. 
Exempt from both price and wage con- 
trol are publishing, radio, television, 
motion pictures, insurance rates, real 
property prices or rentals, fees for pro- 
fessional services, and rates charged 
by common carriers or other utilities. 
Machinery for appeals and enforce- 


ment is provided. 


Credit Control 


This title calls for the reestablish- 
ment of Regulation W, by which the 
Federal Reserve System exercised con- 
trol over installment buying during and 
after World War II. In addition, real 
estate credit control would be added, 


although Truman’s request in this field 
was pared down substantially by Con- 
gress. Consumer credit regulation 
would be similar to that in effect until 
last year, with minimum down pay- 
ments and maximum repayment pe- 
riods established by government fiat. 
In general, regulations would apply to 
dealers granting credit, who may be 
licensed or required to register. Real 
estate credit restrictions contained in 
the final law are in doubt at this writ- 
ing because of the varying versions. 

The Defense Production Act will re- 
main in effect, unless amended or 
scrapped by Congressional action, at 
least until June 30, 1951. 


LESSONS OF WORLD WAR II 


(1) Mobilization and politics didn’t mix; 


(2) Words couldn’t 


“PIECEMEAL CONTROLS” was the Wash- 
ington word in 1939. Master politician 
Franklin Roosevelt was puffing a busi- 
ness-as-usual smokescreen from his cig- 
arette holder, while venerable Barney 
Baruch spearheaded the strong senti- 
ment for all-out controls. The piecemeal 
philosophy won out; when Japan struck 
at Pearl Harbor the defense administra- 
tion was a rickety pyramid of agency 
piled upon agency. The mortar of cen- 
tral authority and adequate compulsory 
powers was never troweled on, and im- 
provisation keynoted the mobilization 
effort throughout. 

Today the jaunty cigarette holder is 
the only missing element in Politicopolis 
on the Potomac. To the slogan “busi- 
ness as usual” has been added “social 
benefits as usual.” Otherwise 1950 is a 
case study in history repeating itself. 
In 1939 a detailed industrial mobiliza- 
tion scheme, representing two decades 
of work, was blithely jettisoned in favor 
of trial-and-error expedience. Today, 
too, the much-advertised “phantom leg- 
islation” designed to put th U.S. ona 
war footing overnight remains an ecto- 
plasmic wraith. 

In explaining why the 1939 plan 
never materialized, the War Depart- 
ment suggested that “political consider- 
ations may have been among the ma- 
jor factors.” After investigating the first 
15 months of mobilization, a Senate 
committee headed up by Harry S. Tru- 
man (D.-Mo.) implied the same gen- 
eral conclusion. Today, Truman might 
be wen in leveling the same charge 
at himself and his crony-logical order 
of mobilization. 


Non-political factors 
which no longer apply also braked 
down the War II mobilizers: (1) initial 
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involvement in that conflict was gradual 
and economic rather than abrupt and 
military; (2) public opinion was 
sharply divided as to our role in Eu- 
ropes crisis; (3) outmoded provisions 
for mobilization, like the restrictive 
competitive bidding system and the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916, were still 
on the books—the latter prescribing an 
“advisory council method” of defense 
organization. 

One non-political factor which still 
applies is the lack of a positive, decisive 
set of requirements laid down by the 
armed forces. Unless the military knows 
what it wants, how much, and when, 
no industrial mobilization plan can be 
actualized efficiently. Overall military 
strategy for War II was not outlined 
until August, 1942, when the African 
invasion was OK'd. In 1950, military 
organization and tactics—let alone high 
strategy—are still being wrangled over 
by the “unified” services. 

When Roosevelt proclaimed a lim- 
ited national emergency in September, 
1939, he declared: “This is not com- 
plete, immediate mobilization.” His 
first act was to appoint a War Re- 
sources Board to review — plans. 
The following May (1940), he cre- 
ated the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, which was to spawn many 
of the later war bureaus. He also set 
up a National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission® to integrate defense efforts. 
This could be done, it developed, onl 
by facing up to a question which 
the Commission’s structure clumsily 
evaded: “Who would run the show?” 


*Its members: William S. Knudsen 
(production), Edward R. Stetttnius (ma- 
terials), Sidney Hillman a). Chester 
C. Davis (farm products), Ralph Budd 
(transport), Leon Henderson (price sta- 
bilization ). 





A second question 

evaded by citizens and leaders alike, 
then as now, might be phrased like 
this: “What day do we designate as 
M-Day?” The late James Forrestal put 
his finger on the reason why M-Day 
was never proclaimed: “. . . most men, 
and a lot of us in business, including 
myself, were not aware of the breadth 
of effort which we should have to make 
and the depth and extent to which we 
should have to tap our American pow- 
er.” In that tna Senter climate (as 
in the present foggy dawn of mobiliza- 
tion) drafts, profits controls, rationing 
and the like were bad political medi- 
cine. 

Nevertheless, by the end of 1940 
Roosevelt had to serve up the politi- 
cal hot potato of a mobilization czar. 
Characteristically, he split the differ- 
ence between labor and management, 
came up with a two-headed monster, 


the Office of Production Management. 
General Motors’ Knudsen, the Danish 
immigrant, became Director General, 
with the function of adapting mass 
techniques to an armament industry 
used to small-scale production. CIO 
Officer Sidney Hillman, the Lithuanian 
immigrant, was made Associate Direc- 
tor with the task of fitting masses of 
workers into new, strange jobs. Politi- 
cally tasteful at the time, the bicephalic 
solution carried with it the germs of 
industrial indigestion. 

Under the Advisory Commission, 
businessmen had been fearful, labor 
leaders anxious. Many manufacturers 
had to be induced to sign defense con- 
tracts; some had been made wary by 
congressional investigation and casti- 
gation. Businessmen were loath to in- 
vest working capital in defense plant 
that might never be used, that might 
lay them open to later charges of de- 
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pression-mongering through excessive 
expansion of facilities. When Knudsen 
and Hillman activated OPM, coercive 
priorities power gave them a weapon 
of economic control which the Advi- 
sory Board had lacked. 

To complement OPM’s priorities 
power, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply was organized 
under Leon Henderson. Henderson, 
however, got no coercive authority 
over prices, soon became known as a 
“jawbone controller.” Price edicts, the 
joke went around, were perfectly con- 
stitutional, being solidly grounded on 
the right of free speech. 

Henderson fought a stubborn, but 
losing, battle. He could tell OPM how 
to direct industry to dispose of mate- 
rials over and above those needed for 
defense, but he couldn't tell industry 
what to do. Furthermore, most of Hen- 
derson’s people were civil service ca- 
reerists or theorists plucked from uni- 
versities, who spoke a different lan- 
guage from the businessmen staffing 
OPM. Their clashes led to another 
Roosevelt expedient—creation of the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, 
superimposed as a policymaking, feud- 
neutralizing group over OPM. 


Headed by Donald M. Nelson, 

the new agency stepped up the tempo 
of war production, brought consumer 
durables under its control net. At 
the same time, however, Henderson's 
OPACS was cropped down to OPA 
and his production control functions 
revoked. Separation of price contro 
from production control worsened the 
confusion, which was heightened by 
the “priorities inflation” of 1942. Dur 
ing the first half of this year, $100 bil- 
lion in war contracts were placed, mak 
ing a total of $120 billion outstanding. 
Industry was choked by the glut of 
orders as various procurement ager- 
cies scrambled to fill their needs, nulli- 
fied each other’s priorities. Factories 
were built, converted, expanded—and 
never used. Roosevelt treated the indi 
gestion by forming a new agency, the 
War Production Board (June, 1942). 

In his new post as WPB chief, Nel- 
son became the first real mobilization 
czar. OPM and SPAB were abolished, 
and WPB given presidential powet 
over industry, production, materials, 
factories, machine tools, priorities, al 
locations. Rationing was given over t0 
Henderson’s OPA, and “directive pow: 
er” over labor was given to the Wa 
Manpower Commission. 

Fearful of upsetting the boat during 
the radical changeover, Nelson ruled 
gently, disturbing personnel and policy 
of the discontinued agencies as little 
as possible. Knudsen went to the Wal 
Department as production adviser with 
the rank of Lieutenant General. Hil: 
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man continued as nominal head of the 
Labor Division, but soon faded from 
the picture. 


After a brief honeymoon, 
WPB found itself the prime target of 
criticism from the services, who blamed 
it for sacrificing war needs to civilian 
requirements; from Congress, which 
complained about the slow pace of the 
war effort; and from its own operating 
personnel, who felt they were being 
harried by impractical planners and 
heckling politicians. Nevertheless, it 
managed to hold the confidence of the 
general public and to give some sort 
of direction to the economy. It dele- 
gated procurement and contracting to 
interested armed forces and govern- 
ment agencies. When war production 
reached 20% of total output and prior- 
ities broke down, it appointed czars to 
control individual industries—rubber, 
oil, transport, food, shipbuilding. Each 
so-called “czar,” however, still had to 
contend with a hodgepodge of subor- 
dinate agencies: in rubber, for ex- 
ample, no fewer than nine agencies 
had fingers on the supply ball. 
Nelson’s WPB occupied the top rung 
less than a year.* In May, 1943, an 
Office of War Mobilization was perched 
on top of the heap as an “overall pol- 
icy board.” As its Director, Jimmy 
(“Assistant President”) Byrnes was 
supposed to resolve all interagency 
conflicts. Jimmy couldn’t, and didn’t. 
As late as 1945 a serious shortage of 
carbon black developed, partly because 
the swarm of rival bureaus couldn't 
agree on an allocations program. 
Running through this tangled bu- 
reaucratic skein was the gaudy thread 
of inflation, a story in itself. Labor, the 
farm bloc, and government itself, along 
with marginal profiteers in the business 
community, were the villains. Govern- 
ment’s first mistake was the reliance on 
voluntary restraint, even after Pearl 
Harbor. With the government pumping 
increasing amounts into workers’ pay 
envelopes, and a third of the economy 
shunted from civilian goods to war 
production, consumer demand far out- 
stripped available consumer goods (by 
1942, the disparity was a cool $17 bil- 
lion). Against this mounting pressure, 
Henderson’s OPA could only offer 
pleading words. The words went un- 
heard in the din of adjusting supply 
and demand: in 15 months before 
Pearl Harbor, the 28 commodities ba- 
sic to living and manufacturing costs 
had jumped 25%; farm prices shot up 


*One reason was a tug-of-war between 
Nelson’s production and materials divi- 
sions for top control within the agency. 
Nelson tried to resolve the issue in favor 
of production by bringing in G. E. Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson to act as his No. 2 
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25%, wages and salaries 20%. During 
1941 the cost of living climbed at a 
steady 1% per month. 

Behind the price spiral 

there were, of course, human-forces: 
farm organizations opposed to farm 
price controls; labor unions opposed to 
wage controls; manufacturers alarmed 
over higher taxes. Over the seething 
tides of selfishness was heard the reso- 
nant “idealism” of Roosevelt, who per- 
sistently refused to request wage and 
price controls. His reason: “We may 
expect the wholehearted and voluntary 
cooperation of labor only when it has 
been assured a reasonable and stable 
income in terms of the things money 


.will buy and an equal restraint on the 





part of all others who participate in the 
defense program.” 

More bluntly, the CIO warned that 
any attempt to control wages would 
bring the breakdown of voluntary col- 
lective bargaining, dictatorial controls 
over labor and industry, destruction of 
a free democratic labor movement. 

The serenely rising price spiral fi- 
nally frightened even Roosevelt. In 
April, 1942, he outlined a seven-point 
stabilization program to supersede the 
hamstrung OPA. The following Octo- 
ber, Congress amended the Price Con- 
trol Act; an Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation was set up, and Jimmy Bymes 
pulled out of the Supreme Court to 
direct it. The “as of” date for the be- 
lated freeze was set at September 15, 
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1942. But the pressure of plentiful dol- 
lars seeking out scarce goods still ex- 
isted; it could only be drained by heav- 
ier taxes instead of government borrow- 
ing to finance the munitions program. 

Inflation went on. Henderson re- 
signed as Price Administrator in De- 
cember, 1942, amid charges that his 
attempt to bring prices into line had 
contributed to Democratic losses in the 
1942 elections. Farmers pressed for 
still higher prices, labor for higher 
wages. Six months after the “freeze,” 
the cost of living had knifed upward 
another 6.2%. 

In April, 1943, Roosevelt turned 
on his pealing baritone in a dramatic 
hold-the-line plea. The following month 
John L. Lewis growled his challenge 
to the President’s control walls by 
striking the coal mines, which were 
promptly seized by the government. 
From that point on, price controllers 
fought an ineffective, rearguard action. 
Their steady “strategic” retreat and 
eventual defeat can be laid to the fail- 
ure to impose price ceilings when the 
priorities machine began to roll. With- 
out power to roll back prices at the 
time supply-demand teetered off bal- 
ance, the government found it impos- 
sible to do so at a later date. 

Behind the fighting force, razor edge 
of a war effort, lie the essential living 
requirements of the civilian work force. 
To reconcile these two without waste, 
without confusion, without inflationary 
dislocation, Roosevelt depended on a 
loosely-knit administrative organization. 
To scattered appointees in scattered 
agencies, he delegated control powers 
vested in him by the Congress. WPB, 
which seemed to hold vast powers, was 
more a focal point for spelling out the 
nation’s resources than a vital com- 
mand post of policy determination. Its 
successor, the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, was also an amorphous body 
which often grounded on administra- 
tive shoals, although it presumably had 
the final say-so needed to operate de- 
cisively. 

There is now considerable sentiment 
for government to depend on its regu- 
lar bureaus to handle mobilization; the 
dollar-a-year man seems set for the dis- 
card. The regular bureaus have oper- 
ating experience in regulating, advis- 
ing, compiling statistics, although their 
sprawling and overlapping powers have 
never been proved throughout an in- 
dustrial mobilization. After two years 
of existence, Stuart Symington’s Na- 
tional Resources Security Board, sup- 
posedly the key agency in a war pro- 
gram, still hasn’t found its place in the 
scheme of things. 

The Senate’s War Investigating 
Committee, which spent five years and 
published scores of reports on the War 
II effort, found three basic weaknesses 


to be responsible for most failures: 

1. Inadequate overall planning with- 
in government agencies at the begin- 
ning of the various programs; delay in 
setting forth basic policies. 

2. Conflicting authority over, and re- 
sponsibility for the several phases of 
the mobilization effort; in a word, 


buckpassing from bureau to bureau. 

3. Hesitancy of government to 
unpopular policies long after the facts 
indicated a need for them. 

Harassed Harry Truman and his be- 
leaguered administration can do no bet- 
ter than to ponder this brief summary 
of the lessons of World War II. 


WHAT BUSINESSMEN THINK 


“Psychological cutbacks,” foreign supply sources, in- 
flation and a freight car shortage are on their minds 


As THE FIGHT grew into a war in 
Korea, industry leaders were quick to 
reassure the public that the U.S. pro- 
ductive machine was in A-1 order. “All 
kinds of steel capacity was on hand .. . 
plenty of power available . . . no need 
to worry about oil . . . rubber . . . trans- 
portation.” But despite these soothing 
words it seemed obvious that a switch 
to a war economy will bring problems 
requiring more than reassurances. 
The electronics industry is worried 
about manpower and arbitrary bureau- 
crats. President Don Mitchell of Syl- 
vania Electric assures Forses that 
physically the electronics industry shifts 
over to a war footing very easily. But 
he sees a distinct possibility that for 
psychological reasons the Government 
might order a cut-back in TV set pro- 
duction before there is sufficient war 
business to take its place. This would 
be a calamity—the employee force 
would melt away during the six to nine 
months required to get going on mili- 
tary orders. The manpower situation is 
especially tight with respect to tech- 
nical talent, Mitchell points out. If 
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these men are lost to the Government 
or the armed forces, the electronics in- 
dustry will have a hard time turning 
out the war materials expected of it. 

Paul Galvin, Motorola president 
dwells on the fact that “The size of the 
electronics industry is three times great- 
er than at the end of the war.” This 
would help tremendously in coping 
with war demands. Also, conversion 
would be easy because many compa- 
nies are already engaged in military 
business to a considerable extent. On 
the possibility of Government hi-jinks, 
Galvin maintained, “Common sense will 
prevail. A bureaucrat may have a 
brainstorm, but that doesn’t mean his 
proposal will become law.” 


During War II the electronics indus- 
try was hard pressed to keep abreast of 
$4,000,000,000 per year in military 
orders. Then it was relatively a new 
industry, desperately scratching for the 
production facilities to keep pace with 
the brain waves emanating from the 
pale prodigies in engineering and re- 
search departments. Today—thanks to 
Howdy Doody, Milton Berle, and Faye 
Emerson—the electronic industry is in 
better shape. Production in 1950 will 
top 8,000,000 sets, compared with 
3,000,000 last year—and virtually none 
during 1945. The Armed Forces cur- 
rently has millions of dollars worth of | 
serviceable War II equipment on hand, 
with estimates of needs up to Jan. 1, 
1952, coming to only $1,500,000,000. 


Railroad men 

are faced with a severe freight car 
shortage after having cut down on new- 
car orders in anticipation of a business 
slump for 1950. Tight even before the 
Korean outbreak—current total is 1.78 
million—the pinch is now even more 
acute. Railroaders met hurriedly in Chi- 
cago, agreed to order 122,000 new 
cars. “To meet emergency demands,” 
said Association of American Railroads 
President William T. Faricy, “the rail- 
roads would need . . . manpower and 
materials, ially steel.” Car-builder 
John I. Snyder, Pressed Steel Car Co., 
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Whole Family Thrilled by Magic-Mile Ride! 


ANY OTHER CAR THAT 
PLEASED US ALL WOULD HAVE COST 
$1000 MORES 


“BIG FULL-SIZE doors open wide!”’ 
exclaims Mrs. Campbell, of Evans- 
ton, Illinois. “‘It’s so easy to step in 
or out of a Dodge without twisting 
or squirming. And what’s more, 


INSIDE! “Dodge 
seats are wide, front and back— 
so there’s plenty of room! Dodge 
engineers did a wonderful thing 
in designing a car with so much 
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MORE VISIBILITY, GREATER SAFETY! 
“It’s so easy to ‘see out’ wherever 
you sit! Driving’s safer with the 
big ‘Landscape Windshield.’ And, 
the huge rear ‘Picture Window’ 
gives added spaciousness!” 


JET-AWAY—GET-AWAY! “The big 


Dodge ‘Get-Away’ engine,” says 
Mr. Campbell, ‘“‘gives you brilliant 
performance. Yet for all its pep 
and power, it’s a miser for gas. 
Notedious ‘break-in’ period, either!’” 


you don’t have to stoop, either!’’ 


LUGGAGE ROOM FOR ALL! “Now 
the whole family can go on trips 
and take all the luggage we need! 
The big compartment is specially 
designed for easy slide-in loading! 
Spare tire is at side, out of the way.” 


room inside, yet so compact outside.” 


DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING! Dodge 
Gyro-Matic is America’s lowest- 
priced automatic transmission! 
(Available on Coronet models.) All 
Dodge models give you famous 
Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 


Out of the showroom...QOut on the road... 
That’s where the rugged Dodge proves its bigger dollar value! 


ET READY for a money-saving sur- 
G prise when you take the wheel and 
go for a “Magic-Mile” ride in today’s 
new Dodge! You'll actually see how you 
could pay a thousand dollars more and 
still not get all the extra value features 
Dodge gives you! 

You'll see how Dodge engineers de- 
signed a car for your comfort. You'll 
sit comfortably on seats that are “knee- 
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level” . . . just the proper height for a 
relaxing ride. Body lines allow plenty 
of shoulder, head and leg room. 

EXTRA FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST 
And never have you driven a car so 
easy to handle! Dodge sleek compact 
design makes parking, turning, garaging 
easier. You'll discover a new thrill from 
the big, high-compression “Get-Away” 
engine. Fluid Drive smooths out all 





your starts and stops even in heavy traffic. 

And year after year youll experience 
the ruggedness that has made Dodge 
famous. Take a “Magic-Mile” ride today! 
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out to beat their dads! 


Their great-grandfathers are still at work—but 
these new Golden Anniversary Macks have every- 
thing that made their ancestors famous. 

In these new Macks are al] the built-in dollar- 
savers Mack is famed for—the greater stamina, 
greater strength that come from half a century of 
specializing in the development and the manu- 
facture of commercial vehicles. All reasons why 
—‘*Mack outlasts them all!’ 

And introduced for the first time is the new 
Magnadyne Engine. Designed by Mack—it is 


Owocrs. 


Originated by Mack, designed by Mack 
—completely Mack-built in Mack’s 
new engine factory—the new Magna- 
dyne Engine is money-saving news for 
truckmen. Mack-proved timing gears 
—gears that have never been known 
to wear out; the new triple-life mani- 
fold; directed jet-water cooling that 
increases valve life; a fully counter- 
balanced electrically case-hardened 
crankshaft—these and many other ex- 
clusive features and improvements add 
thousands of trouble-free miles, extra 
working miles, earnsng miles for Mack 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N.Y. Factories ot Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N.J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, 


completely Mack-built in Mack’s own engine 
factory. A worthy running mate for a power- 
plant that is renowned among truckmen the 
world over—Mack’s great Thermodyne Engine. 

Whether you need a truck for dependable, eco- 
nomical city delivery or for the longest, heaviest 
hauling task—there’s a Mack for you now. Small 
Mack or big Mack, a Mack will work for less per 
year and for more years with less absenteeism. One 
Mack or a fleet—your Mack branch or distributor 
has dollar-saving facts for you. 





























There’s a Mack for your job with a greaMa 









THE NEW MACK A-30—(21,000 lbs. g.v.7 BNEW & 
is the dollar-saver Mack for oil dealetpoo lbs 
lumbermen, farmers, stockmen and ai] 1 a hig! 
operators who need a truck of the medii™pk, (3. 
Capacity class with Mack's built-in econom A-20 
stick-to-the-job stamina and Mack's ruggegpomy | 
ness and long life. + 18 as 
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THE NEW MACK A-20— (17,000 lbs. 
.v.w.) offers grocers, packers, bottlers 
epartment stores and others a small 

Mack with Big-Mack dependability. 


edMack=-built powerplant! 


g.v.WMENEW MACK A-40—tranging in size from § THE NEW MACK A-40S—a six-wheeler Mack— 

Jealer@™p00 lbs. (g.v.w.) to 45,000 Ibs. (g.c.w.)—is is one of the huskies among these new Golden 

ii] ui high ways type for long hauls,(2)adump Anniversary models. Big job or little job— 

medit™ek, (3) a six-wheeler — (4) a tractor. The whatever your hauling task may be—turn it 

conom A-20, A-30 and A-40 Macks bring Mack over to a tough, rugged Mack See your Mack 

rug oMy to virtually every hauling task a branch or distributor—or ask a representative 
kis asked to do. to call. 


ory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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THIS PICTURE SHOWS 
WAYS IN WHICH GM 
SERVES TRANSPORTATION 
WITH THRIFTY POWER 


; GM's Allison Turbo-Prop and 
oS Turbo-Jet Engines 
— power new U. S. military planes. 
GM Diesel-Powered Ship 
— example of Diesel power on 
larger seagoing vessels. 








GM Diesel-Powered Fishing Boat 
— typical of the maritime workhorses 
run on Diesel power. 


GM Diesel Coach 
— a familiar sight on city streets 
and highways. 


GM Diesel Switching Locomotive 
— workhorse of the yards. 


GM Diesel Locomotive 
— for all services on American 
railroads. 


New Chevrolet Truck 
— 82 models, 9 wheelbases. A truck 
for every hauling need. 


New Diesel-Powered GMC 
Truck-Tractor 
— lightest Diesel ever put to work 
in heavy-duty trucking. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


Key to thrifty hauling 


In the transportation field, General Motors seeks to develop the right power for the purpose. 


Thus you will find trucks built for certain types of service benefiting by GM’s 
betterment of gasoline engines, while in other trucks you will find the latest version of the 
GM two-cycle Diesel engine. 


GM Diesel power has also made its contribution to the railroads—to ships built for many 
dutics—as well as to trucks and coaches. 


Even in the air, GM’s search for better power has produced, in addition to the Turbo-Jets, a 
new Turbo-Prop aircraft engine, with a record low weight-to-horsepower ratio. 


So the research, engineering and production skills which contribute value to passenger cars 
are likewise the key to steadily better motive power on the land, sea or in the air. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
The Key to a General Motors Car E N E RAI C) ORS 
Your Key to Greater Value 


GM DIESEL « ELECTRO-MOTIVE « GMC TRUCK & COACH e ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES « CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
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“Foreign Reserves” 
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“Psychological cuts” 
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“Enough planes” 
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figures the new order will eat up 2.5 
million tons of the heavy metal. Imme- 
diate worries, however, can’t cloud the 
fact that the rails would increase earn- 
ings under mobilization. Reasons secur- 
ity analyst Pierre Bretey: “A large arm- 
ament program suggests a sizable cut- 
back in civilian goods, and the substi- 
tution therefor of heavy machinery 
and war material. Railroads are pro- 
bably going to haul 80% of these arma- 
ment manufactures whereas much of 
the production displaced formerly was 
hauled by trucks.” How much net in- 
come can be retained will depend on 
Government tax policies, but it’s signifi- 
cant that the rails could double their 
earnings and still only hit a very mod- 
est 6% return. 

What about steel and power? Says 
Bethlehem Steel chairman E. G. Grace, 
“To assure proper distribution of steel 
... the industry needs only the power 
to allocate its products under the su- 
pervision of some government depart- 
ment, with protection from anti-trust 
action in this coordinated effort.” 

Steel in fact seemed to be 
the situation, with a 100,000,000-ton 
annual capacity (1940's: 81,619,469). 
The Navy, which consumed 11 million 
tons in the peak production year of 
War II, is now built and in mothballs. 
Scattered about the country, too, are 
some 1,595 plants built between 1940 
and 1945; those under private or mili- 
tary management (270) or in reserve 
(200) need not be built again. 

But steelmen were carefully ignoring 
our shortage of chrome ore, of which 
their mills use 40% of the world’s sup- 
ply. Much comes from Turkey, could 
disappear overnight behind the iron 
curtain. Manganese, also important as 
a steel alloy, has not been stockpiled 
as planned. Shipments from Russia are 
down to a trickle. Clearly, mill capacity 
or power supply is not the whole an- 
swer to steel production. 

President Sporn of American Gas & 
Electric is only concerned about get- 
ting an even break in any wartime 
controls which might be installed. 
Everything would be fine “provided 
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the electric companies . . . receive the 
necessary help from the government 
in obtaining manpower and materials 
for their current construction program.” 
That construction program, he feels, 
should keep. the electric industry well 
on top of any increase in steel capacity. 


Power for aluminum production, 
however, might be a different story. 
Capacity is 50% greater than in 1946, 
but even now, says Richard S. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., president of Reynolds Metals 
Co., “With partial mobilization a real- 
ity, civilian business has had to be put 
on an allocation basis. . . . Under a 
continuing expansion of war economy, 
the principal effects upon our com- 
pany’s affairs will be the necessity of 
allocating the available supply and of 
expanding our output still further.” He 
adds bluntly, “The lack of large low- 
cost power sources is the principal de- 
terrent to rapid expansion of capacity.” 





SOCONY-V ACUUM’S HOLTON: 
“... may be hard put to meet demands 
without reducing . . . civilian gas.” 
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Oilmen, too, agree that if the wa 
goes no farther than Korea there is 
little to disturb them. However, hedges 
Socony-Vacuum chairman George V. 
Holton, “Depending on how far and 
how fast the trouble spreads, the in- 
dustry may be hard put to meet the 
demands for aviation gasoline without 
reducing the quality of gasoline for 
civilian use.” To Col. Harry E. Klein. 
president of the Texas Co., foreign re- 
serves are the key to the future supply 
picture. “As long as there is no inter- 
ruption to that supply, I am sure the 
petroleum industry will be able to meet 
the demands made upon it. by the mili- 
tary and democratic world. . . . In gen. 
eral people do not realize that the re 
serves in [South America and the Mid- 
dle East] are greater than the reserves 
in the United States.” 

During the past four years the oil 
industry has plowed $7 billion into 
its expansion program. Back in *40 
domestic crude production averaged 
3,656,000 barrels daily, and known re- 
serves of crude oil were around 19 
billion barrels. Today the crude out- 
put is around 5,475,000 barrels a day, 
with estimates of reserves at a com- 
fortable 28-billion-barrel figure. Ij 
needed, U.S. oil-field equipment is 
capable of taking an additional billion 
barrels of oil a day from the fields, and 
our refineries have a reserve capacity 
sufficient to process it. But again, 
expansion figures alone tell a somewhai 
misleading story. 

During the past ten years domestic 
civilian demand has jumped 100%, and 
railroads, industry trucks and farm 
equipent have converted to oil in a 
high degree. 

Even more than petroleum, rubbers 
is dependent on foreign supplies— 
which, being in the Far East, might 
be cut off by war in Asia. Major effect 
of a war economy on rubber compa- 
nies, therefore, would be the change in 
their raw material from natural to syn- 
thetic rubber. Thinks Chairman John 
L. Collyer of Goodrich, the Govern- 
ment should get hot on production of 
synthetic. “One of today’s major re- 








Wide World 


MOTOROLA’S GALVIN: 
Three times bigger since 1945. 


sponsibilities of Government is to bring 
into full operation, as quickly as pos- 
sible, additional facilities, now in 
stand-by, for producing man-made rub- 
bers. Prompt action is in the vital in- 
terest of national security.” 


Harvey Firestone, Jr. 


adds: “the synthetic rubber plants are 
the greatest paid-up insurance policy 
in this country’s history. . . . The sound- 
est step that could be taken . . . would 
be to reactivate the remainder of our 
stand-by synthetic rubber plants. It’s 
better to have too much and too soon 
than face the tragedy of too little and 
too late.” 

No one wants to discuss the effect 
of a war economy on the natural gas 
industry, but for one particular com- 
pany, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., the whole future was one big 
imponderable. When the Government 
sold Texas Eastern the Big and Little 
Inch pipelines after War II, the con- 
tract stipulated that in the event of a 
national emergency the line could be 
reconverted to oil at any time. Such 
a step would not necessarily hurt Texas 
Eastern financially—it would either be 
reimbursed for the property or convert 
itself into an oil transmission company 
—but other companies like Columbia 
Gas System, which now depend on 
Texas Eastern for a good proportion of 
their gas needs, would definitely feel 
the squeeze. Chances are, however, 
that natural gas has made itself so nec- 


essary in Eastern industry by this time 
that the Government would hesitate 
to chop off such a large of the 
supply, might decide that an additional 
pipeline for oil should be built instead. 

Spokesmen for two other companies 
in different industries see their com- 
panies being hit only by changes in 
production schedules. L. M. Cassidy, 
sales v.-p. for Johns-Manville, predicts: 
“As the country approaches a total war 
economy, production of J-M industrial 


= will go up. . . . As for J-M 
uilding products . . . house building 
will be cut back. . . . However... 


production for war industries, govern- 
ment, and military construction [should 
take its place].” 

To SKF v.-p. T. W. Dinlocker, “The 
major problem confronting the anti- 
friction bearing industry would be the 
shift from types and quantities of bear- 
ings now being produced to those ur- 
gently needed by our armed forces and 
industries supplying tools of war.” 

The airlines are only concerned with 
keeping enough planes in the air to 
help transport men and materials across 
the Pacific and to maintain regular 
passenger and cargo schedules in the 
U.S. Says United Airlines president 
W. A. Patterson, “Today there are more 





than four times as many planes in 
domestic service, with an average seat- 
ing capacity nearly double that of 
planes in service during War II. We 
should be able to handle the necessary 
national defense movements at this 
time without interfering with regular 
traffic.” 

But the Korea airlift commander still 
hadn't received the 100 private trans- 
ports he asked for, and the big lines 
were cutting back cargo service. 

Life insurance companies are wor- 
ried. Mobilization will almost certainly 
bring inflation unless drastic steps are 
taken, and that means money prud- 
ently invested in life insurance policies 
will be worth less and less with each 
passing year. In line with this thinkin 
the Institute of Life Insurance swit 
the pitch in its advertising program. 
Announced President Holgar J. John- 
son, “The theme . . . has been broad- 
ened to emphasize protection of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. An 
additional factor . . . will be support 
of all efforts to cut non-military ex- 
penditures by the Government and to 
resist the inroads of inflation.” Chances 
are most other executives will be think- 
ing about inflation, too, in the months 
and years to come. 


MR. ASSISTANT PRESIDENT 


Baruch calls Stuart Symington a “yes-or-no man.” 
Ordinary Americans may soon be calling him “boss.” 


No, THE HANDSOME St. Louis business- 
man told Washington procurement of- 
ficials, he didn’t know anything about 
making gun turrets for planes. But he 
thought he and his Emerson Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. could learn. 
The procurement people reserved some 
bucket seats on a transport flying to 
England, told Stuart Symington and 
his engineers to go and learn from the 
British. By 1943, Symington had built 
the world’s biggest airplane armament 
plant, was right up with the giants of 
the electrical industry turning out pow- 
er-driven bomber turrets. 

Any month now, the rumor goes, 
Harry S. Truman is apt to ask Syming- 
ton, now National Security Resources 
Board Chairman, if he has learned how 
to run the biggest country in the world. 
In the nine years since he came to 
Washington for a war contract, the 
tall ex-businessman has whooshed up- 
ward in the bureaucratic hierarchy to 
a post of greater importance than that 
of many a Cabinet member. It is Sym- 
ington who is drafting the whole mo- 
bilization program, confers with Harry 
Truman almost every day, is referred 
to as “Assistant President.” Drumming 
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with nervous fingers on a_ polished 
boardroom table, he presides over the 
National Security Council composed of 
Cabinet members. Sometimes even the 
President himself sits in on these high- 
level deliberations. 
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OLD HAND BARUCH: 
“We come .. . to all-out controls.” 
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ff Truman makes Symington a su- 
percabinet officer in phar charge 
of the United States, or if, as scuttle- 
butt has it, he offers Symington Louis 
Johnson’s unsteady post as Defense 
Secretary, the tall man is not likely 
to shy away. He has enjoyed the Presi- 
dent’s confidence ever since Senator 
Harry Truman’s War Investigating 
Committee gave Emerson Electric a 
clean bill. Though both are Missour- 
ians, Symington isn’t one of Truman’s 
old gang: the two never met until the 
war investigation proceedings in Wash- 
ington. It was love, or at least mutual 
admiration, at first sight; two months 
after Truman had fallen into the Presi- 
dency, he called Symington to head up 
the Surplus Property Board. 


No roaring success 
was Symington in his first bureaucratic 
assignment. In a time when surplus 
planes were being pushed into the Pa- 
cific, and whole engineer supply de- 
pots bulldozed off cliffs, no chief of 
disposal could show to advantage. But 
Symington pleased his boss, didn’t pop 
off, got along with Congress. After 
half a year the boss made him Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Air, enlisted 
him in the battle for unification of 
services. When unification was an ac- 
complished fact, Symington took office 
(September, 1947) as first Air Force 
Secretary. When Truman made him 
NSRB chairman last April, no one 
dreamed Symington would have only 
three months to get ready for Korea. 
One reason Symington has Truman’s 
support is the ability (common to 
both) to make snap decisions. Old war 
mobilizer Bernard Baruch admiringly 
calls Symington a “yes-or-no man.” For 
the same reason, many businessmen 
look at Symington with misgivings. 
Trigger-quick decisiveness is fine in a 
Donald Nelson or a William Knudsen, 
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TREASURY SECRETARY SNYDER: 
“Business as usual.” 
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SYMINGTON ASSET in present-day Washington is his union-loving background 
Flanked by William Green (right) and CIO Textile Workers Emil Rieve. 
Symington tells reporters price controls are needed to keep labor demands down 


they feel, but Symington’s business 
background is considerably less im- 

ressive. Starting with a moderate in- 
Lecthenda Symington expanded the 
family stake by buying up wobbly cor- 
porations, nursing them to health, un- 
loading them at a profit. In 1941, at 
the age of 40, he was ready to retire 
when Pearl Harbor changed his mind. 
Wartime Washington changed his poli- 
tics, too: a Dewey Republican in 1940, 
he voted for Roosevelt in 1944. 


As a longtime union buddy, 
Symington’s shift was politically op- 
portune. As president of Colonial Ra- 


s 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL McGRATH: 
“Wartime controls not needed.” 
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dio (now Sylvania Electric’s setmaking 
division) and later as head of Rustless 
Iron and Steel (since taken over by 
American Rolling Mill), Symington 
spent his thirties in the early 30s’ labo 
versus management tempests. When 
Rustless was sold in 1937, he moved 
to St. Louis to take over Emerson Elec: 
tric and a nasty labor relations tangle 
His cool solution to that problem 
earned him the goodwill of union offi. 
cials, hasn’t at all hindered his caree) 
with a pro-labor Administration. 

At 49 and looking younger, he is no 
labor boss’s hail-fellow-well-met, how- 
ever. Six feet two and 190, sometimes 
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COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER 


“Complete powers to allocate.” 











galled the handsomest man in Wash- 
ington, he might well be mistaken for 
a collar ad. Even in the confusion of 
the Korea crisis, he finds time for a 
couple of rounds of golf a week at ex- 
clusive Burning Tree. With his socially 
active wife he is likely to appear at the 
smaller, more exclusive a: ners in 
the Capital, .although their names 
aren't conspicuous on the society 
pages. But Symington handles himself 
well in any company. As a a 
he enlisted as an Army private, be- 
came a Second Lieutenant at 17. Mus- 
tered out, he went to Yale for his 
bachelor’s degree; mustered out of 
Yale, he took a job in his uncle’s iron 
works in Rochester, N.Y., became ex- 
ecutive assistant to the president. In 
Rochester he met and married Eve- 
lyn Wadsworth, daughter of distin- 
guished, about-to-retire GOP Congress- 
man James W. Wadsworth. 

Symington has handled himself par- 
ticularly well in other Congressional 
company, having been quickly con- 
firmed in the Senate for four major 
government posts in the last five years. 
Only once, as head of the new Air 
Force, did he lose personal altitude in- 
side the legislative halls. The Navy, 
which was handed the dirty end of 
the unification stick, wondered out loud 
whether Symington wasn’t a bit thick 
with the manufacturers of the budget- 
eating B-36 bomber. During a trying 
Congressional investigation, Symington 
kept himself on a stabilized course, won 
complete vindication. Some months 
later, after he had come out for a 70- 
group Air Force, President Truman 
kicked the struts from under his wings 
by refusing to support the 70-group 
program. Air zealots accused Syming- 
ton of paying mere lip service to their 
cause, yet he managed to stay on the 
record favoring 70 groups without los- 
ing his ticket to the Administration for 
slipping off the beam. 


As NSRB Chairman, 

Symington plans but does not—yet—act. 
His main assignment has been to sell 
a skittish Congress on Administra- 
tion mobilization plans. At home even 
in the witness chair, usually calling a 
spade a spade, often slangy and in- 
formal, he has impressed legislators and 
newsmen alike. No doubt he impresses 
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B-36 BOMBER: 
It wasn’t Symington’s baby. 











Truman in a similar way—as a man 
who has been around and knows how 
to talk to just about 7 ee When 
Symington ae into the NSRB slot, 
the newest of Truman's big —— 
needed just such a personality to 
straighten it out. For over a year prior 
to last April, the board was a soggy 
collection of government employees 
whose top officials had resigned, one 


Green, Teamsters’ Tobin, CIO’s Haywood, UAW’s Reuther. 














after the other, in disgust. Smooth Stu- 
art Symingten has applied his Wash- 
ington savvy to iron out disagreements 
with rival agencies, keep sensitive Con- 
gressional fur rubbed the right way. If 
Truman calls him to the White House 
some day and asks if he can put his 
accumulated planning to work runnin 
the economy, Symington’s answer will 
be snappy, decisive, and affirmative. 
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UNION MERGER MEETING, one month after Korea flare-up, included AFL's 


Labor wants a 


bigger mobilization say now than in War II program, is going out after it 


MANPOWER 


1950's labor force is more skilled than 1941’s; 
fewer strikes but steeper wage hikes loom 


ELEVEN YEARS ago M-Day was the 
longest “day” in American history. It 
took 34 months to turn from a nation 
of “business as usual” into a deter- 
mined country at war. 

To-day, to some extent, history is 
doing a repeat performance. Govern- 
ment agencies are once more cacklin 
at each other. The Department o 
Labor, with Secretray Tobin as its 
principal tub-thumper, wants no pass- 
ive assignment. It sees manpower con- 
trols, wage controls and selective ser- 
vice as its rightful area of war or 
semi-war operations. Defense Depart- 
ment, still smarting under “civilian en- 
croachments” in the last war, is blarin 
a loud trumpet into Presidential an 
Congressional ears for more say-so in 
how manpower and production should 
be handled. And caught between this 
wind and water is the National Secur- 
a Resources Board—supposedly the 
chief over-all planner on the home 
front—itself suffering severely from an 
anemia of good personnel. For a year 
and a half the NSRB has been without 
an active head and many of its bright, 
experienced underlings have quit to 
seek less frustrating outlets. 
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On the industrial front it’s the same 
old story too. Now, as then, labor 
wants an in on all phases of national 
planning. Management, as before, can- 
not agree on a spokesman for its highly 
divergent elements, while labor is forg- 
ing a united front (see cut). 

But except for the preliminary pell- 
mell, the similarity ends. Few of the 
labor relations and manpower prob- 
lems appear to be as acute as they were 
after Pearl Harbor. Take just one ex- 
ample—the complexion of our labor 
force. Currently there are 61 million 
persons at ww highest ever. But 
numbers tell only part of the tale. 
Our workforce is far more skilled and 
experienced than the conglomeration 
which shifted into defense work back 
in 1940. Then there was a reservoir of 
some 8 million unemployed, many with 
little or no skill. Those with experience 
had lost touch with the mores of fac- 
tory life, needed time to readjust. Then 
too, a whole new segment of our 
population was tapped for the indus- 
trial life-women. Some 5 million of 
them poured into factories and services. 
It was a huge experiment—successful to 
be sure—but not without the trial and 
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error that puts a hamper on quick con- 
version. 


Today’s unemployed 

(about 3% million) have no long his- 
tory of layoffs and inactivity to blunt 
their skills, dampen their “will to 
work.” And 30% of the current labor 
force are women, with at least another 
15% recruitable from the distaff side if 
pressure mounts. 

But it is doubtful whether the ex- 
pansion of our labor force will be 
necessary in view of the record-break- 
ing numbers at work now. A simple 

immick like the increase of the work- 
week from the present 40 to 44 hours 
will mean an automatic hike of 10% 
in manpower. A 48-hour work-week, 
which prevailed during the last war, 
could add the equivalent of 12,000,000 
employees without the hiring of a 
single additional hand. 

The manpower problem boils down 
not to “where will we get workers,” 
but to “how can we divert employees 
from non-essential to crucial plants.” 
Expansion of the airplane industry, for 
instance, will mean recruiting thou- 
sands of experienced workers now 
making autos, and a thousand and one 
other civilian products. During the 
last war there were literally millions— 
employed and unemployed—who hark- 
ened to the lure of higher pay and 
steady work. It is doubtful whether 
a nickel or a dime more an hour could 
be as baitful these days. 

Within recent years a worker's job 
has become a valuable piece of prop- 
erty. A worker covered by a pension 
plan might be very reluctant to quit 
and lose his accumulated benefits. 
Seniority is yet another item that pays 
good dividends in security, in longer 
vacations, in promotions. That’s why 
many workers will think twice before 
pulling up stakes and shifting to an- 
other job. Housing is perhaps an even 
more serious handicap to the mobility 
of labor. Ten years ago a migrating 
employee could find some shelter for 
himself and his family. Hardly so now. 

Washington planners are acutely 
conscious of these conditions. In fact 
the increasing penchant for workers to 
“stap put” has led some observers to 
predict that the forced draft of man- 
power is the answer. 

But no one has publicly announced 
a blue print for national service legis- 
lation for the future. What form it 
may take might be determined to some 
extent from legislation Congress con- 
sidered during World War II and from 
proposals of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. 

These plans start with the idea of 
registering all men 18 through 64, and 
all women 18 through 60. This would 
provide working records for the total 
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manpower pool. From this pool neces- 
sarily would come the.men and women 
for the military services, those needed 
to = war materiel, and those 
needed to maintain the production of 
food and of goods and services neces- 
sary for the civilian population. 

The armed services would have first 
call on young men and decreasing 
priority (or use for) older ones. For 
men 18-25, there would be no defer- 
ment. In the 26-29 bracket, a man 
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LABOR SECRETARY TOBIN: 
He wants to forestall another War 
Manpower Board, take over control of 
wages, selective service, work shifts. 


might be deferred if he were indis- 
pensable and irreplaceable in a specific 
war production or argricultural activity. 
Those 30-33 would have to be “neces- 
sary to and regularly” engaged in es- 
sential occupations to rate deferment. 
Thereafter, deferment would become 
progressively easier. At 45, a citizen 
no longer would be subject to military 
call but would be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Labor, or 
whatever agency is set up to handle 
manpower a la the old War Man- 
power Commission. 


Still, a “work or fight” order 
seems unlikely. Aside from being pol- 
itical dynamite, it has all the ingre- 
dients of a swift boomerang. England 
and other countries which tried it in the 
last war have publicly regretted it 
since. Unwilling workers, they found, 
were poor workers. Scrap, spoilage, 
slowdowns, grievances, absenteeism, 
homesickness, psychosomatic ills, are 
just a few of the price tags which came 
with compulsion. And regimentation 
is especially onerous to Americans. 
What then is the way around this 
immobility problem? One of the solu- 
tions now being bandied about is for 
some legislation—when the time comes 
—which would protect workers against 
loss of ‘benefits in case they change 
jobs. Just as the present draft law 
guarantees a soldier his job rights when 
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he returns—so would a civilian “reem- 
ployment” act return to the war worker 
all his enlontty pension and fringe 
advantages, if he chose to come back 
to his former employer. There are seri- 
ous administrative bugs in a plan such 
as this, and in Washington it’s looked 
upon as strictly a last-resort measure. 

Another advantage the present has 
over the past: Management techniques 
in the proper utilization of manpower 
was the non-secret weapon of the last 
war. At the beginning there was con- 
fusion galore—but during the last two 
years of the conflict it was the nation’s 
managerial know-how that finally 
licked the stuffings out of Messrs. Too 
Little and Too Late. Complicated jobs 
which required years of training, high 
degrees of dexterity were simplified, 
broken down, until a housewife with 
only kitchen experience could handle 
them with ease. 

Examples of such ingenuity abound. 
In 1942 a factory for the assembly of 
bomb fuses started operations in 
Brooklyn. The job was seclinieal. called 
for delicate fingers—the kind used by 
watchmakers. The government began 
a recruiting campaign and every avail- 
able watchmaker was called upon to 
do his bit for the war effort. But still 
there was a shortage. A couple of 
bright engineers took another look at 
the blueprints—began some experi- 
mentation. In two weeks the whole 
assembly line was rearranged. The 
job requirements were simplified to the 
point where women who could handle 
a needle and thread were all that were 
needed. In six months the 4,000 wom- 
en who were hired assembled enough 
fuses to cause the prime contractor to 
send a hasty telegram: “Please stop 
production—oversupply of fuses.” 

In 1940 exploits like these were 
hailed far and wide. In the case just 
mentioned Pentagon generals and War 
Production chiefs made personal visits 
to the fuse factory to see for them- 
selves the ingenious utilization of man- 
power. To-day such dovetailing of 
man and machine is routine, everyday 


stuff in industry. 
Rank-and-file ingenuity 


is another factor which presages quick. 
er conversion, better production, faste 
output if an all-out effort becomes ne- 
cessary. Before the last war, sugges: 
tion systems were hardly out of thei 
swaddling clothes; not one company in 
a hundred made any organized effort to 
tap the production ideas of their em- 
ployees. After Pearl Harbor—sparked 
by the War Production Board’s gigantic 
campaign—suggestion systems were in- 
stalled in practically every plant that 
had a war contract. In a single year, 
the WPB recorded over 90,000 short- 
cuts to production submitted by the 
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TAILOR-MADE YOUNG DESIGN 
ASSURES OPTIMUM HEAT 
TRANSFER FOR LIFT TRUCKS 


Many of the biggest names in the lift- 
truck business rely on Young for their 
radiator requirements. Thorough analy- 
sis of the cooling problems ... such as 
heavy, intermittent lifting in heated at- 
mosphere and accompanying stress and 
strain ... results in the design and de- 
velopment of radiators especially suited 
to lift-truck applications. Exhaustive 
testing, high-speed production and con- 
trolled quality assure reliable delivery of 
a product worthy of the Young Quality 
trade-mark. A Young Sales Engineer 
will gladly explain the design advantages 
of Young Radiators at your convenience. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Prod- Heating, Cooling, 
ucts for Automotive and Air Condition- 
and Industrial Ap- ing Products for 
plications. Home and Industry. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 
DEPT. 1000-3, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 










































































men and women who work in overalls. 

A typical illustration from the work- 
ers parade of ideas during World 
War II: It seems that airplane engines, 
before being shipped to plane plants 
for installation, were coated with a 
heavy layer of thick grease to prevent 
rust. en the engines arrived at the 
factory, it took three men the better 
part of a day to wipe off the grease. 
This meant delays, extra manpower. 
Through the suggestion system, the 
company appealed to the workers for a 
way to lick this bottleneck. Up it came. 
“Melt it,” said the suggestion blank. 
The worker explained: “Why not build 
a huge drum and heat it. Place the en- 
gine into this drum, and the oil and 
grease will just melt and run off. Take 
no time at all.” 

Today there are over 30,000 formal 
suggestion systems in operation in in- 
dustry and every year management 
pays out some $40,000,000 for ideas— 
and in wartime, ideas are weapons. 


The real fly 

in the mobilization ointment is “what 
will unions do in the way of pressure 
for wages, fringes, and other de- 
mands?” The past is of little help in 
crystal-balling the behavior patterns of 
labor leaders in a crisis. In 1940-41 
partial mobjlization brought a wave of 
strikes in defense plants. The situation 
became so grave that Roosevelt set up 
a National Defense Mediation Board. 
The issue in a majority of the strike 
situations was not pay—it was union 
recognition. To unions it was a “life 
or death” principle. Right or wrong, 
the Philip Murrays, William Greens 
and John L. Lewises were convinced 
that industry in America was funda- 
mentally “anti-union” and the time had 
come to convince management that 
organized labor had come to stay. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board was another one of those hodge- 
podge agencies which seemed so char- 
acteristic of the era. It had no real 
powers. It was formulated because the 
standard labor adjustment organiza- 
tions were not getting anywhere. The 
Conciliation Department, whose orig- 
inal job it was to handle disputes, was 
badly bogged down with neither side 
—industry or labor—paying much atten- 
tion to its formulas or appeals. The 
solution in those days was “let’s set up 
another agency.” 

The cases certified to the new-born 
Mediation Service arrived by the most 
circuitous of routes. First, the Con- 
ciliation Department took a crack at 
settlement. If it failed, it went to the 
Department of Labor, which in tum 
called in the new Mediation Board 
made up of 11 members—three repre- 
senting the public, four labor and four 
management. Despite the seemingly 
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endless red tape, the NDMB did a 
commendable job. During its short life 
—it died within ten months when the 
CIO members resigned—it cut the av- 
erage strike from 22 days to 6.4 days. 

When war came, it became apparent 
that no makeshift arrangement for 
settling labor management disputes 
would do. The National War Labor 
Board came into being 33 days after 
Pearl Harbor. Today there is no such 
vital issue as union security on the ho 
rizon. Labor, despite its lamentations 
of the “wicked” Taft-Hartley Act—has 
never been stronger. Management, by 
and large, has learned the art of living 
with unions. So what's there to strike 
over these days? Nothing really fun- 
damental—except wages. 

And here’s the me Thus far, the 
unions have a statistical case for high- 
er pay. The cost of living has gone up 
for the third month in a row. Prices 
are marching upward—on the double. 
Economists estimate that by the end 
of the year the C of L will hike some 
10%. The climb of prices has already 
led to quick change of collective bar- 
gaining tactics by organized labor. 
Pensions and fringes were big demands 
till now. With virtually the first shot 
that was fired in Korea, the bottom 
dropped out of the retirement demand. 
Direct wage increases are the order of 
the day. 


Wage controls 
are the only answer to the speed 
with which prices and wages are 
creeping up. And it is in this area 
that the tunes of yesteryear will be 
played again. Currently Washington 
thinking is in terms. of a War Labor 
Board along the lines which were set 
up in World War II. The controls, 
when they come, will most likely have 
the same elasticity of those which 
worked “fair-to-middlin’” in the early 
"40s. Government planners don’t like 
to use the term “wage freeze.” They 
claim that in the last war there was no 
such thing—it was “stabilization.” Wage 
rates were geared to the cost of living 
(the Little Steel formula) up to 15%. 
But in practice there were a plethora 
of loopholes which permitted employers 
and unions to win further boosts. Merit 
increases, bonuses, incentive systems, 
“in-plant inequities,” expense accounts, 
all made a Valhalla for lawyers spe- 
cializing in presenting applications for 
wage-boost approvals to the 12 regional 
war labor boards. Similar patterns will 
probably emerge in this mobilization. 

So, assessing the probabilities of the 
immediate future on the labor rela- 
tions front, it appears that: 

1. There will be less strikes than in 
World War II. 

2. Wages will continue to go up— 
slowly, but inexorably. 
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NEW IDEAS 





No-Man Fire Department 


A new carbon dioxide fire ex- 
tinguishing system automatically 
sounds a warning when fire hits, stops 
motors, closes windows, shuts off fans, 
closes doors, and—incidentally—puts 
out the fire. Called the “Alfco Car- 
bon Dioxide System,” the new system 
is designed for the protection of Class 
B and C risks, and for Class A risks in 
closed vaults or other similar storage 
type rooms. The carbon dioxide is 
completely dry, leaves no residue, and 
harms nothing but the fire—which has 
nobody's sympathy. Gas tanks can 
be placed adjacent to the area to be 
protected, or remote from it, the en- 
tire system being readily adaptable 
to varying situations, with or without 
the special features. (American-La- 
France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y.) 


No Foggy, Foggy Dew 
Problem: in this picture, find the new 


idea. No, it’s not the pretty doll, and 
-strictly speaking—it’s not the cabinet, 





either. Give up? It’s the mirror! The 
lovely one has just taken a shower, yet 
can see herself in the unfogged mirror. 
There’s an electrically-conductive rub- 
ber heater mounted behind the mirror 
which warms the glass to 98 degrees, 
prevents moisture from condensing on 
the surface. The heater can be turned 
on and off, burns no more electricity 
than a 60-watt bulb, and the special 
rubber developed by the U. S. Rubber 
Co. has an Underwriters’ Laboratory 
OK. (Charles Parker Co., Meriden, 
Conn. ) 


Whisks Away 

A new telescopic whisk broom now 
on the market practically whisks out of 
sight at the flick of a finger. It has 
three different degrees of bristle firm- 
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ness for serving as many purposes, is 
five inches long when telescoped, and 
nine inches long at greatest length. Ad- 
justed to the first position, “suede,” the 
brush has stiff bristles for that need. 
The second position is “upholstery,” 
and the third “clothing.” Handle and 
bristles are made of Bakelite styrene 
plastic, come in red, green, or blue 
with white bristles. (Emenee Indus- 
tries, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.) 


Hole Maker 


Digging holes for somebody else to 
step into is a cinch with this “Earth 
Drill.” The five-horsepower, gasoline- 








aay post-hole digger shown here 
as a full-swivel coupling that permits 
the auger to drill at any desired angle, 
making it also possible to reverse the 
rotation of the auger if desired. Weigh- 
ing only 79 lbs., the unit can be con- 
verted into a chain saw in less than a 
minute—although you can take five 
minutes if you want. Augers of 6, 9, 
and 12 inches are currently available. 
(McCulloch Motors Corp., 6103 West 
Century Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Ore Lore 


If you prospect for uranium during 
your off hours, don’t be old hat and 
pack only a Geiger counter. Slip this 
“Menlo Fluoretor’ into your knapsack 
and test samples for fluorescence, 





which—it says here—valuable radio- 
active ore must possess. To date, 12,- 
000 samples have been submitted to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
no one yet has rung the bell for the 
$10,000 offered for discovering con- 
centrated radioactive ore deposits. The 
violet-ray emitter shown operates from 
two flashlight batteries, quickly dis- 
tinguishes radioactive uranium from. the 
35 other “fool’s ores” that send Geigers 
galloping. (Menlo Research Labora 
tory, P. O. Box 522-EZ, Menlo Park. 
Calif.) 


No Alibi for Lullaby 


Frequently we forget to do those 
things that we don’t want to do. We 
don't like to get up in the morning, so 
we “forget” to set the alarm. To correct 
this mental aberration, a new clock now 
on the market proposes to “remember” 
for us: once set, it will continue to go 
off every morning at precisely the same 
time—unless put out of commission by 
a well-aimed shoe. Called the “Repeat- 
er,” the electrically run, automatic 
alarm clock resets itself every 24 hours 
—including weekends. Problem: Will 
the forgetful ones remember to turn off 
the automatic alarm on weekends? . . 
We think so, too. (General Electric 
Co., Appliance & Merchandise Dept.. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn.) 
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WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs — fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
ators — or assemble units in production — 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
problem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME, Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip—Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched — in staple lengths up to 44”. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
spring for quick reloading. No baak- 
tracking for tacks. 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Every staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and its 
ability to do 1001 tacking and fastening 


jobs — in all lines of industry. 
Put it to work for yu— REQUEST 
today! BOOKLET 


















Enjoy your cigarette! 
Enjoy truly fine tobacco that combines 
both perfect. mildness and rich taste in 
one great cigarette — Lucky Strike ! 


/ Peg 














COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


LS/M.ET-Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 
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Mobilization and money 


We RE Now slipping into a transition period, with 
the scope of economic controls and the depth of 
military demands yet to be spelled out. Future 
course of the economy will be influenced by where 
and how fast defense expenditures will be made. 
The dislocations they give birth to will determine 
the amount of controls the nation will be sub- 
jected to. Greatly expanded governmental outlays, 
piled on top of a prolonged period of deficit financ- 
ing, set the stage for inflation. 

The burden rests upon the Government to adopt 
non-inflationary monetary and credit policies, to 
avoid ponderous, disorganizing, general price con- 
trols. Overissue of money and easy credit, rather 
than the scarcity of goods, was largely responsible 
for the upward movement of prices during and 
after WW II. What is needed now is a determined 
slashing of unessential budget items, an overhaul- 
ing of current bond-pegging procedure, a slowing 
down of the activities of a multitude of “cheap” 
credit granting Federal agencies, and a revision of 
the policy of maintaining artificial floors under 
farm product prices. 

The Federal Reserve Board has already indi- 
cated its concern over potential inflationary pres- 
sure, has broken with the Treasury Department 
policy by inching up interest rates at a time when 
the latter agency is interested in keeping down 
the cost of money to the Government. FRB, com- 
mendably, is determined to use every means to 
restrain bank credit expansion, while at the same 
time maintaining orderly conditions in the Gov- 
ernment bond market. It is encouraging that at 
Jeast one key agency in Federal monetary manage- 
hient is alert to potential dangers. 


Production At Peak 


Meantime, the civilian economy continues to 
boom. Production indexes wax fat. So do pocket- 
books as personal income remains at peak levels. 
In the months to come spending money promises 
to become even more plentiful. Danger point will 
be reached when increasing defense needs cut 
down the volume of goods available and the in- 
flationary spiral gets another twirl. Higher taxes 
and increased savings may postpone the day of 
reckoning, but should the emergency period 
lengthen, government action of some sort will be- 
come necessary to slow down a wage-price race. 

Even now, as the cost of living edges upward, 
labor is growing more restive, is preparing for big- 
ger wage demands. The extent to which they are 
granted will influence any future wage-price con- 
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trols. Demands now being made are much higher 
than in early 1950, go up to as much as 31 cents 
an hour. Factory workers’ pay at mid-year was 
$59.02 weekly, a new high, and represents a gen- 
eral wage boost of about 5 cents an hour. The 
National Industrial Conference Board, analyzing 
contracts in the first half of 1950, also finds that 
wages continued to go up—most often about 5 
cents. In two out of three (237 out of 362 con- 
tracts) negotiated, employers and union leaders 
agreed on wage boosts. In about one-third no wage 
boosts were given, but fringe benefits were granted. 


Taxes Key to Profits 


Investors as well as workers are keeping their 
eyes upon the “interim” tax measure, and the post- 
Korean stock market resurgence is marked by in- 
creasing selectivity. Low-priced shares are getting 
more of a play with an eye to appreciation oppor- 
tunities, while corporate tax potentials are being 
calculated. The type of excess profits tax written 
early next year will be a strong market factor. 


Taxes will also influence future dividend pay- 
ments. Despite the strongest working capital posi- 
tion in their history, American corporations will 
find even greater need for funds to finance larger 
payrolls, bigger inventories, increased plant ex- 
penditures. Dividend payments so far this year 
were larger than in the past, but small relative 
to the jump in corporate income. However, this 
policy of retaining earnings has bolstered com- 
pany strength and liquidity, placed business in a 
more advantageous spot to cope with whatever 
mobilization demands are made upon it. 


American business still remains hungry for 
equity money. Prior to the Korean outbreak, new 
security offerings of $2.2 billion were higher for 
the year’s second quarter than in any of the pre- 
ceding three quarters. Most of these took the form 
of bond issues totalling $1.6 billion, the remaining 
$600 million being in stocks. Plant and equipment 
needs accounted for $958 million, working capital 
requirements for $317 million. Utilities were re- 
sponsible for half of total flotations, reflecting their 
continued expansion program. 


The long-term outlook for the nation as a whole 
will depend largely upon the amount of diversion 
necessary to the military sector. Equally important 
will be the degree of restraint exerted by business 
and individuals during this transition. In the final 
analysis, the more voluntary restraint we show, the 
less government restraint we will have.—E.S. 
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by KENNETH WARD* 


Unexpected news impact on market 


IN ANY APPRAISAL of the present and 
future of the stock market it seems 
nece: to draw on some background 
that might be comparable in action. It 
is a very unusual experience for the 
stock market to be hit by a completely 
unexpected news event of major sig- 
nificance such as the Korean incident. 
When a thing like this happens over- 
night, buy orders are withdrawn, stop- 
loss orders are touched off, and an 
avalanche of selling drops prices 
drastically. Emotion gives way to 
reason. 

During the past ten years there have 
been several surprising news develop- 
ments which threw the market off bal- 


ance. When France fell in 1940, we 
were in a similar bullish uptrend, but 
the recovery that followed the severe 
sell-off regained most of the loss. When 
Pearl Harbor was struck, most of the 
decline was recovered in several weeks 
and a new bull market started shortly 
thereafter. Even when President Tru- 
man was surprisingly re-elected, the 
major market uptrend was interrupted 
but not changed. 

Once again we have a bull trend in- 
terrupted by an unexpected news event 
and now we face a new period of per- 
plexity. The point of all this back 
market history is merely to prove that 
while the troublesome Russian situation 
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Should I Buy?... Sell? 
...or just Sit Tight? 
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must make each day ... decisions that depend, time 
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That’s why we do all we can to keep you as well 
informed as possible. It’s why we developed our own 
Special News Wire here at Merrill Lynch—the 10,000 
mile network that can instantly link our 100 offices 
and flash the details on any major events that may 
influence investments. 


For seven hours a day this wire carries a stream of 
fact and figure on stocks, bonds, commodities . . . gives 
quotes, conditions, prices . 
news stories, our own Research Division reports, and 
any “extras” reported by Merrill Lynch offices from 
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may well continue to be a disturbing 
influence on our emotions, and our con- 
fidence in the future of the market, we 
should believe that the times may be 
no more uncertain and that relative in- 
vestment opportunities may be just as 
great. 

After approximately a one-half cor- 
rection, or loss of 34 points of the bull 
market advance, the averages recov- 
ered two-thirds of this loss rallying 
back to 217.53 Dow-Jones. This is 

uite normal action after such a news 
shock and more encouraging to the 
bulls than to the bears. Psychology and 
human behavior being what they are. 
the unknown and unpredictable is a 
greater source of uneasiness than the 
known. Appraisal, therefore, becomes 
more difficult, even though past history 
reveals that we seem to be able to 
eliminate these various fear complexes 
rather quickly, and reconcile ourselves 
to a new viewpoint. Yet several things 
seem apparent: 

1. In any general over-all perspec- 
tive, industrial activity remains at peak 
levels and promises to remain on a high 
plateau regardless of the imposition of 
various restrictions and controls. Arti- 
ficial props under a managed economy, 
such as a heavy armament program, 
wil. obviously be continued in force 
for some time. 

2. The long-term effects of war o1 
war preparation have been in the past 
and are still considered highly infla- 
tionary, and in addition new products 
are developed which later add to ow 
peace economy. 

8. Cash resources are still large and 
there are many investors waiting for 
the skies to clear before purchasing 
stocks, believing that sound securities 
offer better values than dollars. 

4. The technical picture of the mar- 
ket seems stronger today, after the re- 
cent decline, than two months ago. 

It is true that the high level of cor- 
porate earnings and increased dividends 
have been temporarily relegated to the 
background as important market fac- 
tors. But it seems probable that, be: 
cause of the above factors, any transi- 
tion from a boom to a more stable 
war-thinking economy can be accom- 
plished with only moderate readjust- 
ments. In addition the market during 
the last two or three years has not been 
moving as a unit, but has been a mar- 
ket of stocks made up of various con- 
flicting pressures. Fully realizing that 
our economy will be subjected to re- 
current war scares, that many disloca- 
tions in industry lie ahead, and that 





* Mr. Ward, well known in investment 
circles, is guest columnist while Joseph 
Goodman is on vacation. Mr. Goodman 
will resume his articles in the next issue. 
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greater flexibility will be needed in 
handling of investment funds in a mili- 
tary climate than in the past, the fol- 
lowing observations and expectations 
are submitted: 

1. Many leading stocks appear to 
have discounted the favorable aspects 
of the recent boom for some time and 
seem more vulnerable under a war 
economy, or a semi-war economy, as 
their earnings are likely to be sharply 
reduced by taxes. 

2. Carefully selected secondary 
stocks, which represent sound values 
and are well secured by present earn- 
ings and prospects, should pay off 
handsomely. Regardless of the industry, 
there will be many firms in 1950 that 
will do an outstanding job of merchan- 
dising in relation to their competitors. 
Management is an extremely important 
feature today. Foresighted investors 
looking into the future have been tak- 
ing such carefully analyzed securities 
out of the market on all such emotional 
setbacks. 


8. Many peace stocks recently de- 
clined to a point where they would ap- 
pear to have real value. The television 
stocks have tremendous growth factors 
in the years ahead, and even though 
some of their recent high earnings will 
be syphoned off by the imposition of 
an excess profits tax, this group of 
stocks would appear to represent real 
value if available near their recent 
lows. Also, many of the merchandis- 
ing stocks did ‘extremely well during 
World War II and are selling at rela- 
tively low levels. 


In general a victory in Korea will not 
solve our problems. The present crisis 
is not of fleeting moment, and many 
other uncertainties are likely to be with 
us for a long time. The skies will not 
clear up, but this should not breed pas- 
sive or static thinking towards the 
stock market. In terms of the Dow- 
Jones Averages, a stable trading range 
is anticipated with the likelihood that 
if we have not already seen the high 
_ for 1950, it is not likely to carry 

yond 235-240 this year. 


On periods of strength, therefore, 
the conservative policy calls for build- 
ing reserve buying power where in- 
vestment portfolios are substantially in- 
vested. Where funds are largely unin- 
vested, and if past history is any guide, 
further emotional declines brought 
about by unfavorable news should hold 
above 200 Dow-Jones, and should pro- 
vide the investor with another oppor- 
tunity to buy carefully analyzed secur- 
ities that on a peace or war basis ap- 
pear undervalued. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BOOKLETS | 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


835. Ururries: A Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane annual that discusses fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration when 
buying utility securities, gives facts and 
figures on the growth and outlook of 
electric and gas utilities. Gives corporate 
background and area of operation of 57 
utility companies, along with earnings, 
dividend, and pprice-range data. (28 
pages. ) 


836. THe PENsION SERVICE OF THE IN- 
SURANCE Company: Discusses develop- 
ments in the pension field, includes a de- 
tailed discussion of the advantages of an 
insured pension plan. Study was made by 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. (20 
pages. ) 








837. Is Lason Ripinc For a Fatt? In 
this essay by James F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Lincoln Electric Co., the future of 
American industrial production is placed 
squarely on labor’s doorstep. “America’s 
organized workers can hold their present 
place in the sun only if they meet the 
responsibilities of teamwork in produc- 
tion,” says Lincoln. 


838. THe Bertrer Business BuREAU 
MovEMENT: The first public report cover- 
ing the combined efforts of the Better 
Business Bureau, with special accent on 
the activities of the past year. 


839. ForMuLA PLAN INVESTING: Dis- 
cusses defensive and aggressive securities, 
individual securities versus classes, plans 
for income and growth, and estate build- 
ing plans. (40 pages. ) 


840. SareTy as rr APPLIES TO SUPER- 
visors: Purpose of this 16-page booklet is 
to assist supervisors in the prevention of 
industrial accidents. 


841. Your Furure’s In THE Bac: All 
about fertilizer—how it affects the national 
economy, improves soils, brings prosperity 
to the farmer. Effectively illustrated with 
charts, tables, and pictures. (34 pages. ) 





© FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT!!« 


INVESTMENT HISTORY MAY BE MADE IN THE NEXT FOUR WEEKS 
ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 


BUY and HOLD RECOMMENDATIONS 
on 52 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


e e Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings, 
indicated dividends, current percent yield, Standard & Poor’s market 
policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


e e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find Low-Priced 
high percentage gain issues recommended for advance; 18 for appre- 
ciation combined with worthwhile income and 20 for good income 
return. Most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 





\ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy and Hold recom- a 


mendations on 52 closely watched stocks for the next month 
together with earnings, yield, dividend data, and your market ; 
policy. (Offer open to new readers of this Survey only). 





Address. 





4 
' Name 


City 





Date. 
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STOCKS 


0 in line for 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


Srv ae the pace set by General 
Motors (in declaring an extra of $2.50 
plus the usual $1.50 quarterly payment), 
an all-time record in dividend payments is 
expected between now and the year-end. 
To help you anticipate these “Dividend 
Windfalls,” UNITED's Staff has singled 
out 65 stocks in line for extra dividends or 
increases in the regular rate. 


By purchasing one or more 
of these stocks, you can share 
in the larger payments and in 
the higher stock prices likely 
to result. 


Yields based on estimated 1950 dividends 
range up to 15%. 20 issues have estimated 
yields of better than 8%. 


Yours with Month’s Trial 


This Special Study and weekly 
UNITED Investment Reports sent $ l 


for one month to new readers for 


Send $1 for Report FM-52 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston 16, Mass. 











NOW IS THE TIME 


See how timing with engineering precision -_ —_ 
an. 
to date. Unbelievably low priced guide at $24 per 


“THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS” 


LENXSN 


would have improved your profits, especially 
year. Get your copy now 


, or 
Send only $1—TRIAL OFFER— for 4 weeks. 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 
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INLAND OIL CO. 


Common Stock 
Price 50c Per Share 


Prospectus on request 





WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 


Members Nat’! Ass’n Securities Dealers 
61 Broadway, N. Y.6 BO. 9-6163 




















ON SCHEDULE. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, Calif. 


MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


$100,000—20 years; using $30 
monthly, as goal. STOP losing money by emotional 
speculation. START your FUTURE, Today. NOW. 
Plan and Latest bulletin, new clients............ $1 


ANALYSIS 








MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Longer-range prospects 


IN LESS THAN one month following the 
stock market low of July 13, an index 
reflecting breadth of trend, rather than 
price, cancelled all of its decline from 
the June high. During this period the 
industrial average cancelled only 63 
- cent of its loss. The breadth index 
as thus caught up with the rail aver- 
age in reaching new highs since the 
start of the Korean conflict, but has 
gotten out of step with the important 
industrial group. Technical probabil- 
ities indicated by these relationships 
are favorable from a long-range view- 
point, but somewhat uncertain as far 
as the intermediate outlook is con- 
cerned. 

Regarding longer-range prospects, 
the indications are against a major 
decline in stock prices. There is no 
record back to 1918 of a bear market 
being inaugurated by a decline in price 
and breadth, followed in less than a 
month by the breadth index recovering 
all that it had lost. The major bull 
market peaks of 1919, 1929, 1987, and 
1946 were all preceded and followed 
by a performance in the breadth index 
that was consistently less favorable than 
the price trend as reflected by the D-J 
industrial average. 

The June high in the average was 
preceded by about three months dur- 
ing which the trend of the market in 
general was less favorable than that of 
the D-J industrials. Previous experience 
indicated that this type of action was 
normally followed by an intermediate 
decline of at least ten per cent. Com- 
munist aggression in Korea resulted in 


a concentrated price collapse amount- 
ing to 18.5 per cent in less than three 
weeks. However, this decline did not 
initiate a period of many months dur- 
ing which breadth continued to lead 
rices down. Unlike the performance 
following the bull market highs pre- 
viously mentioned, the market staged a 
recovery that enlisted enough general 
interest and support to lift the breadth 
index to new highs for the year. 

There is a logical explanation for this 
action of breadth. Developments in 
Korea virtually guaranteed there would 
be no cyclical recession in business 
over the next year or two. The outlook 
for a large number of secondary and 
marginal companies was thus material- 
ly improved. With the uncertainty re- 
garding the trend of business rather 
effectively eliminated, there was much 
more justification for buying non-blue- 
chip issues which, instead of being in 
the ninth year of a major uptrend, 
were in many instances not too high 
above the lows of a three- to four-year 
bear market. 

Technical probabilities thus support 
the wartime economic factors that in 
pon history have justified long-range 

olding of common stocks. However, 
with the advance to new highs in the 
breadth index not yet confirmed by 
the industrial average, allowance must 
be made for a possible intermediate 
decline. Experience under regulation 
indicates that such a decline must be 
forced by adverse news developments. 
In the present situation this probably 
would be unfavorable war news. 
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home appliances, air conditioning 
equipment, etc. 

Investors RoyaLty — Owns over 
6,000 acres producing oil and gas roy- 
alties in the West and Southwest. Is 
able to earn and pay a few cents a 
share on the common stock; may, in 
time, be in a position to do much bet- 
ter. Stock was up to $3% in 1946. 

Mipwest REFINERIES—A small oil re- 
finer, this firm makes only nominal 
profits, but could grow over the years 
ahead. Stock sold up to $6 in last bull 
market. 

SecaL Lock & HarpwarE—This 
stock has fluctuated widely over the 
years—up to 14 in 1929, and 7% in last 
bull move. Primarily a maker of locks 
and hardware items, Segal has branched 
out into new fields, such as zippers, 
toys, razor blades, etc. 

SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL—At one 
time, this stock was selling at much 
higher levels—it was up to 28% in 1929, 
and as high as 5% in the last bull mar- 
ket. 

Warrr & Bonp—An old-line cigar 
maker, its most familiar brand being 
“Blackstone” cigars. Sales and profits 
show wide fluctuations from year to 
year, and the stock has likewise varied 
in price. It was up to 5% in 1947. Given 
a general rise in security prices, and 
the possibility of more cigar smoking 
if factory employment rises, this stock 
might see a worthwhile percentage re- 
covery in the next year or two. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on 
August 11, 1950, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
ene dollar ($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Common 
stock, payable September 11, 1950, to stockholders of rec- 
erd as of the close of business August 25, 1950. 

To assure prompt receipt of the dividend, stockholders 
should notify the Company, at its office, 60 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both 
the eld and new addresses. ; 








W. ALTON JONES, President 
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CELANESE 


. CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


CPD OT SOS 


TS Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 


The regular quarterly dividend for } 

current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable October 1, 1950 to | 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 5, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


ee Se oe ee ee, *s 
Company yable tem! , to 
stockholders of dese of 


business August 18, 1958." = 
Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 
R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 
July 27, 1950 
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(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 63 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on September 29, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 11, 1950. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
August 22, 1950. 


| 











The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1950 to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1950. 


COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable September 
25, 1950 to holders of record at the 
2 close of business September 5, 1950. 


REEVES BROTHERS, inc. ) R. O. GILBERT 


DIVIDEND NOTICE §¢ August 22, 1950. aidan 
A quarterly dividend of 25¢ per { 
share has been declared, payable 


ws a p~~~ _- 
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October 2, 1950, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1950. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 11, 1950. 








A cash dividend of Fifty cents 


































E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


MA6.u. 5 PAL Ore 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 21,1950 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable October 25, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 10, 1950; also $1.50 
a share on the $5.00 par value Common 
Stock as the third interim dividend for 
1950, payable September 14, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 28, 1950. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 











September 1, 1950 


(50¢) per share on the outstanding 





SS) capital stock of this Corporation 





has been declared payable October 

2, 1950 to stockholders of record at 

—- of business September 1, 
KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary 


KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
August 18, 1950 





A cash distribution of One Dollar 








and Fifty Cents ($1.50) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 23, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 1, 1950. 


A. $. CHEROUNY, Secretary 


HNS-MA J 
2 “4 Johns-Manville 
} A | Corporation 
pucTs DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 60¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able September 8, 1950, to holders of record 


August 28, 1950. 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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Thoughts . . 






ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Business is religion, and religion is 
business. The man who does not make 
a business of his religion has a religious 
life of no force, and the man who does 
not make a religion of his business has 
a business life of no character. 

—MALTBIE BABCOCK. 


Pressure is on us by the nature of 
the job. Performance releases pressure. 
—CHESTER O. FISHER. 


Make the most of today. Translate 
your good intentions into actual deeds. 
Know that you can do what ought to 
be done. Improve your plans. Keep a 
definite goal of achievement constantly 
in view. Realize that work well and 
worthily done makes life truly worth 
living. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


In the work of every genius we rec- 
ognize our own rejected thoughts: 
they come back to us with a certain 
alienated majesty. —EMERSON. 


I feel an earnest and humble desire, 
and shall do till I die, to increase the 
stock of harmless cheerfulness. 

—CHARLES DICKENS. 


Laughter and tears are meant to 
turn the wheels of the same sensibility; 
one is windpower, and the other water- 
powered, that is all. 

—OLIVER WENDEL HoLMEs. 


The world is my country, all man- 
kind are my brethren, and to do good 
is my religion. —Tuomas Paine. 


Work is often the father of pleasure. 
—VOLTAIEE. 


A good man and a wise man may, at 
times, be angry with the world, and at 
times grieved for it; but no man was 
ever discontented with the world if he 
did his duty in it. —SouTHEY. 


The hearts of men are chilled by the 
threat of the cold war and by the touch 
of a still icier pessimism which is blood 
brother to despair. Men who are with- 
out faith and, therefore, cannot hope, 
are inclined to yield to the pressure of 
circumstances and events and give up 
their liberties, seeking security and 
warmth in peace at any price and in 
freedom from molestation. 

—Tuomas A. DONNELLAN, D.D. 


The interesting and inspiring thing 
about America is that she asks nothing 
for herself except what she has a right 
to ask for humanity itself. 

—Wooprow WILSON. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 
—A. Pope. 


Ideals are like stars; you will not 
succeed in touching them with your 
hands. But like the seafaring man on 
the desert of -waters, you choose them 
as your guides, and following them 
you will reach your destiny. 

—Car.L SCHURZ. 


Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force; that thoughts rule the world. 

—EMERSON. 


Lord, grant that I may always desire 
more than I can accomplish. 
—MICHELANGELO. 


The strong man meets his crisis with 
the most practical tools at hand. They 
may not be the best tools but they are 
available, which is all-important. He 
would rather use them, such as they 
are, than do nothing. 

—RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


Advertising cannot create a single 
point of superiority in a product, nor 
add a single virtue to its manufacturer. 
No amount of advertising will sell a 
product that cannot be sold without 
advertising. Advertising an unworthy 
product simply means that a larger 
number of people will presently dis- 
cover its disadvantages. 

—N. W. Ayer & Son, INc. 


Our common future is badly served 
when the eloquence of our attacks on 
the other fellow exceeds the energy 
with which we cooperate with him. 


Everything for which democracy 
stands is based on religious faith. 
Neither enlightened self-interest nor 
practical ethics can make an effective 
substitute. —E.sert D. THomas 


The well-meaning people who talk 
of education as if it were a substance 
distributable by coupon in large or 
small quantities never exhibit any un- 
derstanding of the truth that you can. 
not teach anybody anything that he 
does not want to learn. 

—GEORGE SAMPSON 


God gave man an upright counte- 
nance to survey the heavens, and to 
look upward to the stars. —Ovmp 


The wise man does not expose him- 
self needlessly to danger, since there 
are few things for which he cares suf- 
ficiently; but he is Neg in great 
crises, to give even his life—knowing 
that under certain conditions it is not 
worth while to live. —ARISTOTLE 


What we do best or most perfectly 
is what we have most thoroughly 
learned by the longest practice, and at 
length it falls from us without our no- 
tice, as a leaf from a tree.—THOREAU 


We cannot all be masters. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


No man is worth his salt who is not 
ready at all times to risk his body, to 
risk his well-being, to risk his life, in 
a great cause. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVEL1 


Some books are to be tasted; others 
swallowed; and some few to be chewed 
and digested. —BAcon 


By eating what is sufficient man is 
enabled to work; he is hindered from 
working and becomes heavy, idle, and 
stupid if he takes too much. As to 
bodily distempers occasioned by ex: 
cess, there is no end of them. —Jongs 


Truth will rise above falsehood a: 
oil above water. 
—MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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—CLARENCE FRANCIS. 
A Text. 
I 


Sent in by . A. Clarke, 
Philadelphia, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


And that, knowing the time, that now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep: 
for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. 


—Romans 13:11 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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The geometric form that combines the maximum 
volume with the minimum surface is the sphere. 
This fact has been obvious to man for centuries, but 
it was only a relatively few years ago that this prin- 
ciple was applied to a domestic water heater. It 
was reasoned that if a heater had a spherical tank, 
it would lose Jess heat by radiation than the con- 
ventional cylindrical tank. The theory was absolute- 
ly correct, but as is so often the case, making it 
practical was not easy. A sphere can of course be 
built up of segments, but that is a 


One subject of examination was the drawing of flat 
sheets into hemispheres, which requires correct 
drawing sequences and anneals. Studies were made 
of the furnaces in the customer’s plant, and the cor- 
rect temperatures and annealing times were worked 
out together, so that the proper tempers were pro- 
duced. Then the welding process was studied mu- 
tually with Revere’s Welding Department. Meth- 
ods, current densities, welding times and other fac- 
tors involved in establishing a proper welding 
sequence were specified. Later, 





costly process, and in order to 
make a heater that would be com- 
petitive, as well as have maximum 
heating efficiency, it was desired 
to make the sphere in two halves 
and weld them together, with a cen- 
tral tube for the flue, which would 
heat the water from the center 
out instead of from the outside in. 
In order to obtain easy weld- 
ability, plus the corrosion resis- 
tance of copper and the strength 
of mild steel, Herculoy was chosen. 
This is Revere’s silicon bronze. 
Welded tanks made of it are non-rusting, long- 
lived, and easily meet code requirements for a 300- 
pound pressure test. The manufacturer who under- 
took production of this tank was exceptionally well 
staffed with metallurgical, design and fabrication 
engineers, so much so that it would have been logi- 
cal to believe they could solve all the inevitable 
vroblems without assistance. Nevertheless, they 
osked Revere to collaborate with them, probably 
‘eeling, we believe correctly, that Revere’s knowl- 
-dge and experience added to their own would ma- 
crially shorten and facilitate the work required to 
et up successful production methods. 








new welding techniques, such as 
the hydrogen-shielded arc, were 
incorporated. 

The domestic water heater that 
resulted from this exceptionally 
thorough engineering job is ex- 
tremely efficient in its use of fuel, 
and in its conservation of heat 
through reduction of radiation. It 
is reported that stand-by losses 
are so low that they are made up 
by the small amount of heat from 
the pilot, when no water is being 
drawn off. That is operating econ- 
omy, while savings are also afforded by the non- 
rusting silicon bronze tank, an especially important 
factor where water conditions are such as to destroy 
ordinary metal quickly. 

This case history of close collaboration is espe- 
cially pleasing to Revere, because of the high de- 
gree of engineering talent employed by the cus- 
tomer. It paid even him to look outside as well as 
within for knowledge and experience. So we sug- 
gest that whatever it is you make it will pay you 
to ask your suppliers to add their knowledge to 
your own. They will be glad to do so, and the result 
may be pleasing and profitable indeed. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * a 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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To Guard Your Health and Happiness 


Since 1900, the life expectancy in our country has 








a check of your physical condition. They give the doctor 


increased to nearly 67 years—a rise of about 18 years in 
less than half a century. This progress has been occa- 
sioned by many advances in medical science. 

Today, the doctor has at his command new diagnostic 
techniques, improved equipment and greater knowledge 
of the factors affecting good health. There will undoubt- 
edly be many other advances in the future. To get full 
benefit from these medical developments people have 
only to take one simple, easy step ... see their doctors at 
periodic intervals. 


Regular physical examinations do more than provide 


The X-ray. This is especially 
valuable in helping to diagnose 
diseases that often start without 
any outward warning signs. Use 
of the X-ray usually enables the 
physician to detect such condi- 
tions early, when chances for 
control or cure are best. 


The fluoroscope. It permits 
the doctor actually to watch the 
functioning of the digestive sys- 
tem, the heart, lungs and some of 
the other organs. Aided when 
necessary by other tests, this di- 
rect observation is an important 
help in diagnosis. 


an opportunity to advise you about your general health 
habits and daily routine. He may advise on the kinds 
and amount of food you should eat, on what to do to 
keep your weight normal, or the types of activities that 
are best suited to your physical condition and particu- 
larly to your heart. 


In addition, the physician may be able to discover 
and correct conditions which might grow more serious 
if allowed to go untreated. To help him give you a com- 
plete and thorough check-up, your doctor may use such 
modern aids to diagnosis as these: 
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The electrocardiograph. This 
records the rate and rhythm of 
heart action. By revealing varia- 
tions from a normal pattern, it 
givés the physician information 
about the functioning of the 
heart which is -often not other- 
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Blood tests. These offer many 
valuable clues to general physi« 7 
cal condition and help detect cet* ~ 
tain illnesses. They may include 
serologic and chemical analysis 
of the blood, counts of red and 9 
white cells, and determination of © 
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wise obtainable. 
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hemoglobin content. 





COPYRIGHT 1950-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


It’s easy to help safeguard your health 
—Having a physical examination usu- 


Met litan Lif 
ally requires less time, trouble, and effort e ropo iran Lite 


than a luncheon engagement. Yet the my 
few minutes you invest this way may Insurance 4 Company 
pay a big dividend in better health. Most 

people should be examined once a year. 
In certain cases, and particularly for 
people over 65, more frequent check-ups 
may be desirable. 


TO EMPLOYERS: 


Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about physical examina- 
tions. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this adver- 
tisement — suitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maptson Avenvs, New York 10, N. Y. 





